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GERMANY AND RUSSIA AT THE VATICAN. 


BY J. T. MURPHY. 


HE most remarkable jubilee tribute to Leo XIII., 
in the year in which he has completed the 
twenty-fifth of his pontificate, is unquestionably 
the acknowledgment by the powers of the 
world that his is the greatest political influence 

on earth. 

Historians will deal with this acknowledgment. They will 
give the fact far greater accentuation than it receives in the 
turmoil and confusion of passing events of the present day. 
They will note even the attempt to minimize it, which is only 
an additional proof of its importance. 

The King of England, traditional friend of Italy, goes to 
pay his homage to the Pontiff. The German Emperor, Italy’s 
ally, visits the Vatican with a pomp and circumstance that 
are markedly absent when he visits the Quirinal. The Italian 
government, through its official press, profusely protests that 
these tributes to the Pope cause it no chagrin, but its pique 
and‘ concern are allowed to leak out in an attempt to cast mild 
tidicule on the Kaiser’s insistence on complete’ and detailed 
etiquette and lordly courtesy in’ his progress to the Papal 
palace. And while the press of the world is still ‘commenting 
on the facts and significance of the bowing down of the Prot- 
estant King and’ the Protestant Emperor to the’ head of’ the 
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Catholic Church, the Czar of Russia and the President of the 
French Republic hasten to announce early visits to the Holy 
See. : 

At the same time comes from Vienna a denial of a Roman 
rumor to the effect that the Emperor of Austria would, during 
the present year, betake himself to the Italian capital. The 
Catholic Franz Josef pays his tribute by staying away. He 
- persists in committing a breach of kingly politeness in not 
returning an Italian King’s visit, but his motive is frankly 
admitted; he will not visit an Italian King enthroned in a Papal 
palace forcibly taken from the Pope. Carlos, Catholic King of 
Portugal, for a like reason abandons a project of visiting his 
relatives in Rome; while the King of Servia, the Prince Regent 
of Sweden and Norway, and other potentates, who, not being 
Catholics, are not bound by a similar obligation, hasten to tell 
of coming visits to the Pope. 

Thirty-odd years ago the Cavours and the Bismarcks spoke 
of the Papacy as an institution of the past. Depretis thought 
it henceforth a negligible quantity in the world’s diplomacy. 

Francesco Crispi some twenty years ago openly discussed 
the question of offering to Leo XIII. one of the small islands 
off the Italian coast for his abode and his dominion. What 
poor prophets and what short-visioned statesmen the irony of 
events has proved these famous men to be! 

Leo XIII: to-day, at ninety-three, is the cynosure of 
monarchs and of governments, is the chief and almost natural 
object of visit of potentates who travel forth from their own 
domain, is the power whom the great nations in a moment of 
crisis vie with each other in conciliating, is the one man whose 
opinion the world at large loves to learn on all matters of uni- 
versal concern in whatever clime. A frail old man is the most 
gigantic figure among living beings. 

Of what transpired at the interview between King Edward 
and the Pope the following account is from the most reliable 
newspaper source in England: ‘‘ The conversation turned chiefly 
on the health of the King, the Pope and the English Roman 
Catholics, without, however, any political character whatever.” 
Concerning the Kaiser’s visit to the Holy Father the ordinarily 
reliable American newspapers published this information: 
“During the interview Emperor William brought up the subject 
of Biblical studies and historical works. The Pope remarked that 
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he had opened the Vatican Library to German scholars, because, 
he said, ‘Science is what unites Rome and Germany in brotherly 
relationship.’ The conversation then turned to the work of Ger- 
man missionaries, who number about 1,200, in addition to 300 
nuns. Emperor William said these missionaries would always find 
the protection of their country wherever they might wander, 
and the Pontiff declared that the work of missionaries influenced 
the prestige of Germany.” 

Such nonsensical puerilities are turned out for foreign con- 
sumption by Italian correspondents eager, in the interests of the 
government that owns them body and soul, to minimize all 
great happenings at the Vatican, out of touch completely with 
Vatican diplomacy and ridiculously ignorant of the great 
diplomatic struggles of the other nations of Europe. And when 
the Czar and the President of the French Republic shall have 
paid their visits to the Pope these same correspondents, from 
their rendezvous in the Sala della Stampa at the telegraph de- 
partment of the General Post-Office in Rome, will glibly relate 
the conversations that occurred, in cable messages, filed—if one 
may judge the future by the past—before the interviews have 
taken place, and released for transmission the moment the 
telephone announces that the visits are over. The wonder is 
that the American editor, usually so discriminating in the 
judgment of news, creates a market for such offensive “copy”’ 
by publishing it. 

The King of England’s visit was merely a notable incident 
in the policy which the British government has for some time 
past been pursuing of conciliating to itself the good will of the 
Sovereign Pontiff. The visit of Kaiser Wilhelm was admittedly 
an important event motived by important happenings. 

The imaginative correspondent was strangely wide of the 
mark in putting into the Emperor’s mouth the declaration that 
the German missionaries ‘ would always find the protection of 
their country wherever they might wander,” though it is a 
declaration which his Majesty would probably like to be able 
to make. A non-Catholic organ of American publicity, which 
is uniformly judicious in its comments on passing events, elabor- 
ates the “protectorate” theory to explain the Kaiser’s continual 
overtures toward the Vatican. 

- Germany has many interesting Catholic problems of a 
domestic character: the return of the Jesuits, the school and 
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university questions, and others; but it is for the nation’s vast 
colonial schemes and for the prestige of Germany in the Orient 
that the Kaiser chiefly invokes the Pope’s aid. He is bent on 
supplanting France as the titular protector of the Catholic 
Church in the East. The government campaign against the 
teligious orders in France has caused strained relations with the 
Vatican. The occasion might consequently seem propitious to 
urge the Pontiff to break with a republic that has shown itself 
so ungrateful for Leo XIII.’s help in consolidating its power at 
home, and at least to refuse it the honor of posing longer as 
the official defender of the Catholic faith in the Orient. Here, 
then, is the Kaiser anxious to offer the services of Germany at 
a time when, as he said in one of his speeches in Palestine, 
‘‘the German Empire and the German name have now acquired 
throughout the Empire of the Osmanli a higher reputation than 
ever before.” The Holy Father, besides, has reminded France 
of the incalculable boon the protectorate privilege has been to 
the Republic in extending ‘the name, the language, and the 
prestige of France throughout the world.” 

There is probably a part of the truth in this theory of 
the German Protestant potentate seeking to assume a protector- 
ate over Catholic interests. But when the suggestion is made 
that it is rivalry with France that is the motive in the case, the 
element of error probably enters. It is not France any longer 
but Russia that is Germany’s great competitor in expansion 
schemes in the Orient, and it is not so much with France as 
with Russia that Germany has now to cross diplomatic swords 
for the acquisition of the Pope’s friendship and assistance. 

Russia has recently put herself on record as disclaiming in 
the most formal way any exclusive commercial designs on China. 
The demands attributed to her, it has been remarked, were such 
as to excite opposition precisely in those quarters which one 
would suppose Russian diplomacy has particular interest to 
conciliate. Granted the maintenance of the open door and the 
freedom of the Treaty Ports, no one is likely to question the 
ultimate domination of Russia in the province of Manchuria, if 
only because, with the Trans-Siberian railway practically com- 
pleted, no one is in a position to contest it. Other countries 
have committed far more objectionable land-grabbing offences, 
and it may be noted as something of a palliation of Russia’s 
act.that she has shown herself a'great and capable colonizer, 
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especially in the Far East, where the bureaucratic centrol of St. 
Petersburg is least able to make itself felt and the existing 
Chinese government is not such as to call for much sympathy 
from any Christian nation. Without a great regeneration of the 
yellow races, nothing short of a universal alliance of the other 
European powers could jeopardize Russia’s occupation. And 
even this experiment, which is practically certain never to be 
tried in such an issue, might fail. Manchuria, it may be said 
without any undue efforts at prophecy, is Russia’s for good. 
The flurry of excitement at Washington was caused by a sur- 
mise that the alleged Russian claims on China were accurate, 
and meant the violation of the open door and the abolition of 
the freedom of the Treaty Ports. 

The formal concurrence of the Vatican in Russia’s occupa- 
tion of Manchuria would be of small moment, and, besides, 
could certainly not be obtained. But what would be almost 
priceless for colonizing and civilizing purposes would be the 
co-operation of the Catholic missionaries. France’s succeeding 
infidel governments, which have long made it a point to vie 
with each other in harrying the Catholic clergy at home, have 
invariably meted out the most flattering treatment to the Catho- 
lic missionaries in China, and Bishop Favier in Peking has 
always been allowed by the government of his native country 
to be a bigger man than the French minister accredited to the 
Chinese court. 

The honors almost ostentatiously showered on Catholic 
bishops and priests by the Russian officials during the last few 
months, and which have formed the subject of wondering com- 
ment even in the press of the United States, were, without 
question, part of a conciliatory tribute to the venerable occu- 
pant of the chair of Peter. Plans that are afoot for the estab- 
lishment of a new Catholic seminary near Odessa have met 
with the hearty approval of the governor-general of the province. 
The surmise has been put forth that the authorities in St. 
Petersburg look eagerly for the day when the young levites of 
this seminary will be ready for the missionary field, to replace 
the priests of the French Missions Etrangéres in Manchuria. 
The same authorities can harbor no doubt that the supervision 
and protection of Catholic interests in Manchuria would then 
promptly be transferred from France.to Russia, and the ex- 
tremely desirable result obtained of the Vatican recognizing’ 
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Russia as a species of ally in a foreign field, a recognition 
from which France has for years drawn for herself so much 
moral and material advantage and a recognition for which 
Germany has been striving for the best part of a decade. 

Russia’s real or alleged designs on Persia, with the immedi- 
ate prospect of establishing a naval base on the Persian Gulf 
or Indian Ocean, have also been a matter of the deepest con- 
cern to the chancelleries of Europe. Here again France is 
already established, and here also she has offered all sorts of 
inducements to her Catholic missionaries to put forth their 
Christianizing zeal. There is little doubt that Russia would be 
very willing to take a leaf from her ally’s note-book of diplo- 
matic wisdom. That Russia’s domination will in time extend 
at least over northern Persia is believed by many to be inevita- 
ble, but for the moment it is probable that other competing 
nations, and particularly England, have shown undue alarm on 
the subject. It has been pointed out that Teheran is almost as 
near to Liverpool, as far as cost and facility of transport go, 
as it is to Moscow or the other commercial centres of Russia. 
Russia’s recent business development in Persia has been re- 
markable, but it is said that all advantages gained in this 
respect over other European rivals have been acquired through 
a system of premiums and state encouragement of trade. 
England, of course, has it in her power to adopt measures 
that, at least in some degree, will counteract the Russian sys- 
tem of direct state assistance to trade. There is much talk of 
the British government encouraging railway building in southern 
Persia and even co-operating with Germany in the construction 
of the Euphrates Valley Railway, the main purpose of which is 
to restore to Mesopotamia the extraordinary fertility which it 
once possessed. Lord. Lansdowne, the British Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, has recently gone to the extreme of formu- 
lating a species of Monroe Doctrine with reference to the 
Persian Gulf, announcing in solemn manner that Great Britain 
would regard the establishment by any other European power 
of a naval station on that gulf as an unfriendly act that would 
be resisted by all means in her power. 

Under all the circumstances there seems no likelihood of 
Russia risking war for the development of her commercial or 
military status in Persia; but again, in the eventuality of war 
talk by other susceptible nations of Europe, it is certain that 
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Russia, instead of being persistently forced to withdraw whea 
unprepared to force her claims, would be glad to find a tri- 
bunal where her claims and designs might be impartially de- 
cided upon. Such a tribunal the Czar and his counsellors 
hoped to create when the former convoked the now memorable 
Peace Conference at the Hague. But although the tribunal 
established by the conference is undoubtedly an excellent court 
for the sifting of petty international disputes in money and 
boundary matters, it is from its very complexion wholly inade- 
quate for the adjudication of charges of unjust aggrandizement 
that may be brought against a nation. 

The Pope alone stands forth as an adequate judge and 
arbitrator of world disputes, the sole potentate whose interest 
is equally intense in all lands and whose judgments can be 
dictated by justice alone. When Russia’s zealous explaining 
away of situations that offend the susceptibilities of other 
countries shall have failed to satisfy those to whom it is ad- 
dressed, as may be the case at any hour under present cir- 
cumstances, there is reason to believe that she will seek to refer 
the contentions to the Pope. This much is clearly inferred 
from repeated declarations published -in a French periodical 
which is known to have official inspiration from St. Petersburg. 
No courtesy or flattery, of course, could beforehand influence 
any decision that the Pope might have to render between 
nations, but it is an ordinary weakness on the part of nations, 
as of individuals, to desire to stand well with those who may 
have occasion to render momentous decisions. 

Already Russia has maintained for years a legation in 
Rome specially accredited to the Pope, but of late this legation 
has assumed a new importance by the development of its offi- 
cial and social functions in a way to call attention to its in- 
creased prestige. A similar state of affairs, remarkably enough, 
is to be noted at the Prussian legation to the Pope. There is 
distinct emulation between these two legations in the Eternal 
City, and the motive in one case is probably the motive in the 
other. Russia and Germany are at last resort the great factors 
in the determining of the Balkan question as a whole, and in 
this question the Pope’s influence is all-important and would 
be most acceptable to either side. The Balkan question is 
believed likely to develop into a struggle between Pan-Slavic 
and Pan-Germanic ambitions. The Czar is supposed to aim at 
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the acquisition of Constantinople and domination of the Levant, 
while it is said that the Kaiser dreams of seeing in his own 
day the spread of his empire in a great belt across Europe 
from the Hague to Salonica, Austria as well as Holland being 
gathered into the great consolidation. 

British prestige has declined in Turkey, and Great Britain 
certainly would not now fire a shot to keep Russia out of 
Constantinople. German influence has replaced that of Eng- 
land, and the Sultan looks up to the Kaiser as his best friend 
and as the coming arbiter of events. The game is being bit- 
terly contested, but it is a slow game for the moment, each 
side seemingly eager to forecast the other’s moves and to learn 
who, of the lookers-on or possible participators, is to be friend 
er foe. And in it all, at intervals, appears the gigantic power 
of the Catholic Church, and the mighty influence of Leo XIII. 

The Sultan sends troops and an aide-de-camp as personal 
representative to the Catholic processions held in the neighbor- 
hood of the Catholic churches of Constantinople, processions 
which, by a strange irony of events, would be impossible to- 
day in Paris or Marseilles. And the Sultan makes every pos- 
sible concession to the French priests of the Assumption, to 
the French nuns who educate the Christian and Moslem young, 
and to the delegate extraordinary whom the Pope sends at in- 
tervals to Constantinople to deal with the Catholic situation. 
All this placatory attitude of the Turk towards the Pope may 
be only in accordance with advice from Berlin, but it is highly 
significant. The Kaiser freely admits that the near East is a 
field where the influence of the Holy Father is of the first 
magnitude. It was as much in the endeavor to acquire for 
himself in Turkey in Asia the prerogative which France en- 
joyed as recognized protector of Catholic interests that the 
Emperor William sent Cardinal Kopp, Archbishop of Breslau, 
on a memorable mission five years ago to Rome, as it was to 
secure a mandate from the Pope for the Chinese mission field, 
with something that would serve as a pretext to cover Ger- 
many’s future action in the Shantung province. 

Mighty indeed must be the brain that: can unravel all the 
meshes of these diplomatic webs in which nations separately 
and as combinations strive to entangle for their own purposes 
the head of the Catholic Church. Fortunately Leo XIII. has 
long ago let it be understood that only lucid dealings and 
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straightforward principles will find favor in his eyes, so that i 
diplomatic errors by the Vatican are practically eliminated from 
the field of possibilities. 

The menace of the hour to the world’s peace is believed in 
Europe to lie in the Titanic contentions between the Russian 
and the German Empires. In the storm and stress of the dis- 
pute, however, there is one tower of strength, one pillar of 
light, one angel of peace, a man nearly one hundred years old. 
But that man is Leo XIII., the Vicar of Christ on earth. 











THE RELIGIOUS SOUL. 


BY M. S. PINE. 


=e THYSELF hast raised me to this eminence 
Seated upon Thy fair right hand, a spouse,— 
As if a shepherdess ’neath rural boughs | i 





A monument of his benevolence, 
To his own palace, sealed love’s holy vows, 
Robed her in ermine, diademed her brows, 
And looked but for her love’s sweet frankincense. 





Poor little one! how doth she languish, pine 
For ampler heart-space, that its passionate deeps 
Might fill, as from an ocean fathomless, 
Her lover’s meed with love’s delicious wine! 
Mine own Beloved! my soul within me weeps 
For broader, higher, deeper love than this. 
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THE RATTLESNAKE. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


eiieE believe that no creature on earth is so loath- 

f some as the snake. It glides so noiselessly out 

of sight in the grass or the bushes; it lies so 

quietly in hiding until its prey comes near 

) Sere 4=6oenough for it to strike; and even the innocent 

Black annie cae: of the commonest of our North American 

snakes—is destroyed by the foolish farmer, who does not know 
how useful it is in killing rats and mice and moles. 

But if the black snake, which is a constrictor, has no venom, 
America may boast of one species of venomous snake which is 
found in no other part of the globe, namely, the Crotalus, or 
rattlesnake. 

And we have often thought how much more terrifying this 
reptile would be if it had legs as all snakes once had, and if it 
could run after us instead of being awkwardly pushed along 
the ground by a movement of its ribs. Here let us observe 
that in the snake family the limbs have entirely disappeared 
except in the Boas, and in them we discover only the rudi- 
ments of the hind limbs. And Cope, in Primary* Factors of 
Organic Evolution, page 218, tells us that this disappearance 
of the limbs is a case of degeneracy, for he has traced the 
snakes back to reptiles of the Permian epoch, whose limbs were 
well developed. We do not, of course, know how the limbs of 
all snakes except the boas have come to disappear, nor by 
what steps the hind limbs of the boas have been degraded to 
their present useless condition. But undoubtedly the rudiments 
of hind limbs in the boas point to a former condition of things; 
and Darwin, in chapter xiv. of Zhe Origin of Species, says: “It 
appears probable that disuse has been the main agent in ren- 
dering organs rudimentary.” 

And in The Cambridge Natural History (by Hans Gadow): 
pp. 496-7, we read: “‘ Burrowing and living in sand are often 
correlated with a partial or complete reduction or loss of the 
limbs. . . . This loss of limbs is as a rule correlated with 
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an elonxation of the trunk. . . . In most cases of reduction 
the fore limbs disappear before . . . the hind limbs.” But 
to come back to the rattlesnake, let us say that it belongs to 
the family known as Pit-vipers, which are distinguished by a 


TEXAS RATTLESNAKE —CROTALUS ATROX. 


pit between the nose and the eye. But it differs from the other 
pit vipers (Copperheads and Moccasins) by an organ which is 
unique and possessed by no other snake, namely, a rattle at the 
end of its tail. This highly specialized instrument is composed 
of a number of horny coverings or buttons, which fit into each 
other, and it is a development of the original cone-shaped tail- 
cap which we find at the end of every snake’s tail. Whenever 
the rattlesnake moults or sheds its skin, the youngest horny 
covering is loosened and would drop off with the rest of the 
skin, if it were not held in place by a newly developed but- 
ton; and by this process of one button holding in place an- 
other button, there is formed a number of loosely jointed 
buttons, which, when the snake shakes its tail, sound not unlike 
a rattle. 

The rattlesnake, of which there are ten species, ranges from 
British Columbia to the Argentine Republic, South America. 
But it is not found in the West Indies. Naturalists do not 
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know the object of the pit or hole between the eye and the 
nose in the pit-vipers, and Professor Leydig believed that it. 
might be the organ of a sixth sense. And might not this sixth 
sense be a sense of direction? A very needful sense to this 
low-lying, crawling reptile, for it would tell it in what direc- 
tion its home was. The poison apparatus of the rattlesnake is 
an interesting study. In the forepart of the upper jaw are two 
perforated fangs, which curve inward. These sharp, curved 
poison fangs are said to be perforated. But this expression is 
misleading, for the microscope shows that the so called perfora- 
tion is merely a groove whose anterior walls have closed over 
it. Here we quote from Professor Leonhard Stejneger’s excel- 
lent work, The Potsonous Snakes of North America, page 368: 
‘This structure of the fang may be easily understood by com- 
paring it to a leaf curling up in drying, the edges meeting and 
overlapping in the middle, leaving an upper and a lower open- 
ing. By making sections of growing and full-grown fangs of 
the same individual, the evolution of the grooved fang into the 
‘perforated’ fang is easily traced, and the inexactness of the 
latter term clearly demonstrated.” On each side of the upper 
jaw may be counted eight to ten reserve fangs lying one behind 
the other and growing smaller and smaller as they recede 
toward the far end of the jaw, and they are meant to replace 
the functional fangs should these be torn out. But it requires 
several weeks for the next fangs to be firm enough in their 
place to be of any real use to the snake. And just as the 
hollow poison tooth is developed from the canal-shaped tooth 
and the canal-shaped tooth is developed from the solid ‘tooth, 
so by a specialization of the yellow portion of the ordinary 
saliva gland is finally developed the two poison glands, which 
lie a little below and back of the eyes. 

It is interesting to know that the rattlesnake cannot without 
great difficulty be forced to give out any poison against its 
will, for the poison is made to flow by a contraction of the 
anterior temporal muscles which press upon the poison glands, 
and the reptile knows too well the value of its venom to allow 
any of it to be wasted, even when we press very hard upon 
these glands. But when the snake is dead or chloroformed we 
may easily cause the poison to flow through the fangs. Here 
let us observe that the poison apparatus may be viewed as an 
hypodermic syringe. But naturalists are not agreed in their 





DIAMOND RATTLESNAKE.—CROTALUS ADAMANTEUS. 
(From a cast in the U. S. National Museum.) 

description of just how the syringe works. Some tell us that 
when the snake is coiled and sounding its rattle and preparing 
to strike, it has its mouth wide open. Others say that the 
jaws are not opened until the very moment the snake strikes, 
and then the deadly machine suddenly flies apart at an angle 
of almost 180 degrees. Be this as it may, to our eye—and we — 
speak from a little experience—a rattlesnake which is making 
ready to spring is an exceedingly graceful object. Look at its 
head raised about four inches above the body and bent slightly 
backward so as to bring the points of the fangs in a proper 
position for the fatal thrust; see the long, black tongue flash- 
ing in and out; look at the tail elevated high above the centre 
of the coil and. vibrating with inconceivable rapidity. Is it any 
wonder that some naturalists believe that birds may become 
hypnotized at the sight of this wonderful reptile? 

Then when the favorable moment has come the snake darts 
forward—but never more than one half its length—and instantly 
the lower jaw closes upon the bitten animal and the venom, 
which is squeezed out of the poison glands, is driven deep in- 
to the flesh. But just here an accident. may occur and all may 
not go well with the. snake, for it has to disentangle itself from 
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its victim, and it sometimes happens that the teeth of the 
lower jaw are so caught in the victim’s skin that the snake 
cannot at once retreat. When this occurs the reptile tries to 
free itself by violently shaking its head. But if the animal 
which is bitten is a strong animal it may drag the snake after 
it until the fangs are torn out. Here let us observe that if the 
snake’s glands are well filled with venom when it strikes, and 
if the reptile misses its object, which sometimes happens, tke 
venom may be thrown with such force as to fly six feet away. 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell -in the Century Magazine for August, 
1889, says: “The nervous mechanism which controls the act 
of striking seems to be in the spinal cord, for if we cut off the 
snake’s head and then pinch its tail, the stump of the neck 
returns and with some accuracy hits the hand of the experi- 
menter, if he has the nerve to hold it.” And Professor Brewer, 
of Yale, when in California many years ago, relates that hav- 
ing killed a rattlesnake by cutting off its head, he was about 
to measure ‘its length, when, ‘‘ Quick as an electric shock that 
headless snake brought the bloody stump over and struck a hard 
blow upon the back of my hand. I knew that his head was off 
and that he could not poison me, but that quick and hard blow 
of the rattler made my hair stand on end.’ * 

In 1842 rattlesnakes were common in many parts of the 
State of New York. De Kay: (Zodl. N. Y. iii. p. 57) says: 
“They abound along the shores of Lakes Champlain and 
George... . . In Warren County two men in three days 
killed 1,104 rattlesnakes on the east side of Tongue Mountain, 
in the town of Bolton. . . .. They were killed for their oil 
or grease, which is said to be very valuable.” And as late as 
1854 Professor Baird tells us, in his Serpents of New York: 
“ . . . It seems to be most abundant on the shores of 
Lake George and Lake Champlain. . . . It is a little re- 
markable that the rattlesnake does not occur in the Adirondack 
regions of New York. Pas 

We should not call the rattlesnake an aggressive reptile, 
and Professor Stejneger, in his work already mentioned, says, 
p. 432: “The late General Kirby Smith once told me of an 
incident which illustrates the amount of provocation a rattle- 
snake will pass unnoticed under certain circumstances. General 
Smith’s home in Tennessee was located on a high plateau, and 


* Quoted by Leonhard Stejneger in The Poisonous Snakes of North America. 
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a narrow path led from the house to the small railway station in 
the valley below. One day a party of ladies went down the 
path in Indian file, the general in the lead, and the rear being 
brought up by a barefooted lad carrying a valise. Suddenly 
the latter shouted. A rattlesnake was lying coiled in the path, 
and he had just discovered it in stepping over it without touch- 


POISON APPARATUS OF RATTLESNAKE; VENOM GLAND AND MUSCLES. 


ing it. By the merest chance they had all avoided stepping upon 
it, though it seemed almost impossible that the ladies’ dresses 
should not have touched it. General Smith said he felt like 
sparing the snake’s life.” It is believed by persons who have not 
carefully studied the habits of the rattlesnake, that it dwells in 
the holes of the prairie dog through friendship for this rodent. 
Well, it does indeed abound: around the homes of the prairie 
dogs during the season when the prairie dogs are breeding; 
but there is no doubt that the rattlers feed upon the young 
offspring of the prairie dogs, who have so many little ones that- 
a few are not missed. 

Why does the rattlesnake rattle? is a question to which 
naturalists do not all give the same answer. St. George Mivart 
maintained that the rattle must be a disadvantage to the snake 
since it must’ warn its prey to keep away, and that it must 
also let an enemy know the very spot where it is concealed 
and thus lead to its more easy destruction. Dr. Mivart was 
not aware of the fact that the snake does not sound its rattle 
when a rat or a young rabbit is coming towards it. It rattles 
only when there is danger; when an enemy is approaching. 
But then it does rattle—you might think an alarm clock was 
ringing in the bushes, and as a very general rule the enemy 
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does not care to come any nearer. We admit, however, that 
the rattle Aas been a disadvantage to the snake in the more 
thickly inhabited parts of the country; for man being so much 
more intelligent than the lower animals, has known how to 
attack this reptile with comparatively little danger. But we 
should bear in mind that the rattle was developed* thousands of 
years before man appeared on the scene. Here we again quote 
Leonhard Stejneger in Zhe Poisonous Snakes of North America, 
p. 389: “ The history of evolution is full of similar examples of 
animals having acquired an advantageous character which, when 
new animals appeared, was turned against the owner because it 
could not be undone or modified to suit the new'conditions, 
thus leading directly to its extermination.” 

Darwin also says in the Origin of Species, chap. vi.: “It 
is admitted that the rattlesnake has a poison fang for its own 
defence and for the destruction of its prey; but some authors 
suppose that at the same time it is furnished with a rattle for 
its own injury, namely, to warn its prey. I would almost as 
soon believe that the cat curls the end of its tail when pre- 
paring to spring, in order to warn the doomed mouse. It is a 
much more probable view that the rattlesnake uses its rattle 
: in order to alarm the many birds and beasts which 
are known to attack even the most venomous species. 

Natural selection will never produce in a being any structure 
more injurious than beneficial to that being, for natural selec- 
tion acts solely by and for the good of each.” The distinguished 
geologist, Professor Shaler, of Harvard University, has receded . 
from the position he once held, namely, that the rattlesnake’s 
rattle was not to be explained on the doctrine of natural 
selection, inasmuch as it could in no way be an advantage to 
the snake. He now believes that the object of the rattle—so 
like the sound of a locust and a grasshopper—is to decoy 
insect-eating birds within range of the snake. Other naturalists 
believe that the true function of the rattle is to call the sexes 
together, and the experience of Professor Samuel Aughey would 
seem to render this view not improbable.* But although the 
various explanations may all be partly true, the rattle must 
certainly be beneficial to the snake, as—by warning an enemy 
not to come near—it prevents an unnecessary waste of venom, 
and to-day the majority of naturalists look upon it as a most ef- 


* American Naturalist, vii. 1873. 
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fective means of self-protection. The snake does not rattle until 
it believes an enemy is coming towards it; it is a warning 
sound which says: “ Beware! I am here.” 

In regard to rattlesnake venom, organic chemistry has of 
late years thrown a good deal of light upon it. Prince Lucien 
Bonaparte was the first to analyze the poison of vipers, and he 
concluded that it was albuminoid in its nature. This was in 
1843. Since then Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s experiments on the 
poison of the rattlesnake (he kept one hundred of them alive in 
his laboratory) have confirmed Prince Bonaparte’s analysis. And 
it is interesting to note that Dr. S. Weir Mitchell found that 
the poisonous saliva does not lose its toxic qualities even when 
boiled. When it first drops from the reptile’s mouth it is 
a somewhat yellowish, sticky fluid. But if it be excluded from 
the air it gets to look like gum or varnish, and it retains its 
dangerous properties for as much as twenty-two years. The 
best way to obtain the venom from a live rattlesnake is to 
catch the reptile by the neck with a pair of tongs, then force a 
saucer between its jaws, and in its vicious bites on the saucer 
a good quantity of the deadly fluid is ejected. 

In treating of the symptoms of rattlesnake poison Charles 
J. Martin says:* “The painful wound is speedily discolored 
and swollen. Constitutional symptoms appear as a rule in less 
than fifteen minutes: prostration, staggering, cold sweats, 
vomiting, feeble and quick pulse, dilatation of the pupil, and 
slight mental disturbance. In this state the patient may die in 
about twelve hours.” 

For the very latest investigations on the venom of the 
rattlesnake we refer. the reader to the volume entitled Researches 
upon the Venoms of Poisonous Snakes, published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, 1886. In this volume Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
and Dr. E. T. Reichert tell. us that death from rattlesnake 
poison is due to paralysis of the respiratory centres. And in 
seeking for an antidote, a physiological antagonist to this poison, 
these investigators believed that alcohol might prove useful. 
But it should be borne in mind that this remedy—which has 
no direct action on the venom—merely works as a stimulant 
and must never be adopted in excess; too much alcohol de- 
presses the vital functions in place of stimulating them, and 
intoxication actually helps the poison. 


* Clifford Allbutt’s System of Medicine, vol. ii. p. 809. 
VOL, LXXVII.—2Q 
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The very latest specific antidote, one which has been suc- 
cessful in a great many cases not only of rattlesnake poison 
but also of Cobra poison, is itself a terrible poison, namely, 
strychnine. Where strychnine has been administered in heroic 
doses (20 to 25 minims of liq. strychniz) *- very many lives have 
been saved. Here the poison of the snake and the poison of 
the drug are in deadly war one against the other, and unless 
enough strychnine be injected to rouse the vaso motor nerve 
centres, the venom of the reptile—which is attacking the same 
nerve centres to paralyze them—will conquer. The discovery of 
strychnine as an almost certain antidote to all snake poison is 
due to Dr. A. Mueller, of Victoria, Australia. But he warns us 
that this most valuable remedy may fail unless it be subcutane- 
ously injected within twenty-four hours after the bite. We 
conclude by saying that it is not unreasonable to believe that by 
continued inoculation of exceedingly small doses of modified 
snake poison, a man may at length be made proof against even 
otherwise fatal quantities of it. But time and further experi- 
ments alone will show whether this ‘result (very useful indeed 
to persons living in the tropics) can be accomplished. And now 
as a very last word let us say that we know of no more inter- 
esting work on the subject of American snakes than the work 
entitled Zhe Poisonous Snakes of North America, by Professor 
Leonhard Stejneger, Curator United States National Museum. 


“1 grain to every 100 minims, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY APOSTLE OF THE LITTLE 
ONES. 


BY E. UHLRICH. 


mai HEN one man in his lifetime has cared for, 

f trained, and sent out into the world, as useful . 

and law-abiding citizens, ten million children, 

then the. attention of people may well be drawn 

nies wee to him again and again, for it is the lives of 
peril men thet keep the heart of the world from despair. 

He who was to have such wonderful sympathy and even 
more wonderful influence on neglected and unfortunate child- 
hood and youth, began his life as a poor, hardworking boy, 
even as St. Vincent de Paul did in his day. Giovanni Bosco 
was his name, and. he was the son of humble peasants and 
herded his father’s sheep until he was fifteen years old. Then 
a kindly priest discovered the boy’s unusual gifts of mind and 
heart, and taught him the elements of Latin and Greek. After 
that Giovanni was sent to the seminary at Chieri, where he 
was ordained to the priesthood in 1841. Full of zeal to fit 
himself for his work as a shepherd of souls, he went to Turin 
and entered an institute for the training of priests in practical 
work. 

It is notable that his first experience was in visiting prisons. 
Here his heart and mind were touched by the spectacle of the 
many youthful criminals he met, and:he was constantly think- 
ing how to reclaim them and, even more important, how to 
prevent them from entering upon criminal ways at all. 

It was on the 8th of December, in 1841, that Don Bosco 
found, in a most humble occurrence, the occasion which showed 
him the mission for which God had destined him. It was, as 
so often happens, but a simple thing; but, when we are open 
to the guidance of the Divine Will, the simplest things may 
have the greatest import. There was no boy to serve his 
Mass, and a street-boy, who happened to look into the sacristy, 
was asked by the sexton to do so. 

“TI do not know how,” said the boy. 


x 
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“Never mind,” said the sexton; ‘‘I’ll show you what to do.” 

“But I never was at Mass before.” 

“Stupid creature!’ said the sexton, angry now, “what are 
you doing here then?” And he boxed the boy’s ears so hard 
that the little fellow went off crying. At this Don Bosco 
turned around and reproved the astonished sexton for his 
crossness. 

“But what difference does that make to your reverence?” 

“It makes a great deal of difference to me; for that boy is. 
.my friend. Call him back at once; I must talk to him.” 

The sexton did so and the poor boy came back; Don 
Bosco asked him kindly if he had never heard Mass before, 
and he said “ No.” 

“Then,” said Don Bosco, “stay for this Mass which I am 
going to celebrate, and when it is over I shall talk to you a 
little while, if you will wait.” 

The boy, whose heart had been won by Don Bosco’s kindly 
manner, gladly agreed to stay. 

After Mass, Don Bosco said to bien : “What is your name, 
my little friend?” 

“Bartolomeo Garelli.” 

“Where are you from?” 

* Asti.” 

“Ts your father still living ?” 

“No, he is dead.” 

“And your mother?” 

“She is dead too.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“T am fifteen years old.” 

“Can you read and write?” 

“IT don’t know anything at all.” 

“Did you make your first Communion?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Did you ever go to confession?” 

“T did when I was very little.” 

“Why don’t you go to Sunday-school ?” 

“TI am ashamed because the other boys are all younger 
than I am and know so much more, and I always have such 
old clothes.” 

“If I were to teach you all by yourself; would you like to 
come ?”’ 
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“Oh I would be swery glad to come, if no one would box 
my ears for coming.” 

“You need not be ‘ale of any one. You are my friend 
now; no one else will have anything to say to you. When 
shall we begin?” 

“Whenever it pleases you, father.” 

“Very well, we will begin at once.” 

Don Bosco found that the boy did not even know how to 
make the sign of the cross. Yet this poor, untaught child of 
the street became the corner-stone, so to say, of Don Bosco’s 
life-work. In a little while Bartolomeo brought friends of his 
along, and they in turn brought their friends. By the 25th of 
March, in 1842, there were thirty members of Don Bosco’s 
class. Some of them were apprentices to the different trades, 
some were street vagabonds, and some of them grown men. 
The next year there were three hundred of them. Don Bosco 
had to find a place of meeting larger than his little sacristy ; 
but, alas! no sooner was he well established in his new quarters 
than notice was given him to move. 

People insisted that they did not want him and his noisy, 
disreputable vagabonds in their own respectable neighborhood. 
When, at last, there seemed no hope of finding a suitable 
meeting place in the city for his boys he did not despair. For 
two months, each Sunday he led them out into the suburbs of 
Turin, said Mass for them in some church, then taught them 
under the open sky. Afterwards he let them play games and 
amuse themselves, and in the evening the whole crowd went 
back into the city, singing hymns as they went. 

In 1844, with the help of some kindly priests, Don Bosco 
opened the first night schools, teaching reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. These schools were soon imitated all over Italy. 

Don Bosco, however, continued to meet with trials and 
tribulations in his work, as seems true in every good cause. 
His plans were so novel and so large that he was even ac- 
cused of being crazy. A crazy man, however, ought to be 
out of harm's way, and so it was quietly arranged that Don 
Bosco should be taken to an insane asylum. Two prominent 
gentlemen of Turin were to manage his transfer to the asylum. 
They hired a closed carriage and drove to Don Bosco’s house. 
He received them very kindly, and soon was talking to them 
enthusiastically about the oratorium and the great church he 
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wanted to build, the schools and the workshops which would 
be grouped around this centre. He-spoke so glowingly that 
‘one could have thought he saw the whole thing before his 
eyes. The gentlemen looked at each other knowingly, as if to 
say: “It is plain that he is out of his mind.” 

“A little fresh air will be good for you, Don Bosco,” one 
of them ventured. ‘‘We have a carriage outside. You might 
drive a little way with us.” 

Don Bosco smiled and went out. with the two gentlemen. 
They stepped: back in order to let -him enter first, but he 
begged them to precede him. They did so and then Don 
Bosco - hastily shut the carriage door and called out to the 
driver, “‘ Ready.” 

The driver had. been instructed to drive to the asylum as 
fast as the horses could go, and not to mind any possible pro- 
tests or resistance. So he started off at a gallop at Don Bos- 
co’s word. 

When the carriage arrived at the asylum, the gentlemen 
inside were in such a rage that the superintendent ordered 
them put into separate cells at once, and, if necessary, in 
Straitjackets. Luckily for them, the chaplain of the asylum 
knew them, and they were let go about their business. How- 
ever, they at least were. convinced that Don Bosco was saner 
than some people thought him, and did not wish to be the 
agents of any more forced cures for him. 

Don Bosco’s trials now took another form. The police of 
Turin began to take note of his boys and to suspect in them 
potential socialists. Indeed; the very existence of the work 
was threatened, when King Charles Albert, then King of: Sar- 
dinia, took personal action in behalf of “Don Bosco’s young 
rogues,” as he put it, and even sent sixty dollars to help the 
work along. With that the worst storms were over. Don 
Bosco organized his Oratorium of St. Francis of Sales, as he 
called his meeting place, for he had a special devotion to St. 
Francis. He chose the name “:Oratorium” because the earliest 
meetings were in the chapel in- which he met that first, onteecs 
ignorant street boy. 

In the spring of 1846, panies he was homeless once 
more—put out again for the sake of his boys. Thereupon he 
leased a piece of enclosed land outside of the city. Here, in 
the open air, under the free sky, the Sunday meetings were 
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again held undisturbed. Early in the morning Don Bosco was 
there, seated on a grassy mound and hearing confessions. 
Some of the boys were kneeling near by, waiting their turn, 
others were saying their prayers, and still others, farther away, 
were quietly playing. At nine o’clock Don Bosco called his 
boys together. He had no bell, so one of the boys beat on 
an ancient drum as a signal. Then he separated them into 
little divisions, and sent each division into a particular church 
to hear .Mass. Later they returned, and there was Sunday- 
school, games, and singing. 

After awhile a little shed near by was rented and arranged 
for a chapel. In the fall of 1846 he added a few rooms, and 
thus he began his first school. To be sure the boys’ dormi- 
tory was nothing but a hayloft pressed into service, while the 
housekeeper was Don Bosco’s sturdy peasant mother, who had 
come to the city to help on the work of her beloved son. 

In 1851 he was able to build a church dedicated to St. 
Francis de Sales, and two new houses. 

Now there is a magnificent group of buildings on this same 
land. The church is in the centre; two imposing wings are 
the ‘‘ Oratorium,” of which Don Bosco had dreamed and talked 
so enthusiastically that once people even thought him crazy. 
The dream has more than come true. There is a little town 
in itself here. All about are buildings representing various 
kinds of trades and activity. There is a great printing estab- 
lishment with ten presses, a book bindery, a large locksmith 
shop, a carpentering shop, a shoe factory, and a tailoring estab- 
lishment. There are, moreover, libraries, study-rooms, class- 
rooms, dormitories, gardens, and playgrounds. Over one thou- 
sand people live here and follow their various employments. 

Don Bosco is dead; he died on January 31, 1888. But 
his work went on under Don Michelle Rua, who was himself 
an orphan, raised and trained by Don Bosco. Here, in the 
mother house, are some thirty Salesian priests, as the mem- 
bers of the congregation founded by Don Bosco, at the sug- 
gestion of Minister Ratazzi, are called; nearly two hundred 
Salesian brothers, who are the master workmen, and four hun- 
dred students. In addition to the resident pupils that are 
being trained and cared for, about five hundred boys and ap- 
prentices spend their Sundays and recreation hours at tlie in- 
stitution, something in the way in which children in this coun- 
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try go to the Settlements that have been established here and 
there in the large cities. 

More than one hundred and fifty of these institutions were 
founded by Don Bosco in Italy, France, Spain, the Tyrol, and 
England. He also founded a sisterhood, so as to be able to 
take care of young girls as well as of boys, and to help in the 
missions which he established in South America, especially in 
Patagonia, where fourteen thousand savages were baptized by 
his missionaries before Don Bosco’s death. Latterly the sister- 
hood he founded has been working among the neglected Italians 
in this country too, especially in New Orleans, and there are 
Salesian Fathers of Don Bosco in New York City. This special 
missionary work, however, was not counted in the general esti- 
mate of the ten million children saved by Don Bosco. 

Every year eighteen thousand apprentices leave his institu- 
tions and go out to work, trained in body and mind for con- 
tact with the world. 

As a means of maintaining his work, Don Bosco founded a 
third society to which men and women, lay or clerical, can 
belong, their object being to help provide means for this great 
work, and the Holy Father himself belongs to this third 
society. 

In appearance Don Bosco, the simple country boy, who was 
destined to do this great work in this day and age, and to 
show the world one true way of helping to solve the problems 
of labor and capital and government that disturb the nations 
of the earth so much now, was a tall man of very pleasing 
features and manner. He was not very eloquent as a talker, 
but his heart was filled with a heavenly love for poor and un- 
happy childhood. Few of us are so limited in means, or in 
opportunity, but we can follow him a little way. Even the 
young children who go to Sunday-school often know, or could 
easily learn, of some neglected child that has perhaps no 
parents, or has parents who have no faifh, and which therefore 
hears nothing of religion and of right. Like Garelli, Don 
Bosco’s first pupil and follower, regular Sunday-school children 
could take such a child to their own Sunday-school. The 
children of the Paulist Sunday-school in New York City, for 
instance, are constantly encouraged to bring with them any 
child they know which does not go to Sunday-school in any 
other place. If, in addition to its spiritual neglect, the child is 
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in bodily want, bringing it to Sunday-school attracts the atten- 
tion of older people who are able, on occasion, to give it 
material as well as spiritual help. 

To those of us who are older, surely there can be no 
greater appeal than that of childhood for love and instruction. 
To withhold these is a more bitter injustice even than to 
withhold food and clothing. The one causes the body to suf- 
fer, but the other may mean the death of the soul, and de- 
livers the body to the lawlessness and to the excesses that 
lead to untimely death in one generation and help on that 
lamentable degeneration—physically, morally, and mentally—in 
the succeeding generations which is, to-day, one of the most 
discouraging questions in the dark problems of the great cities. 

And it must always be remembered that among the poor 
and the unfortunate the inspiration for better things must come 
from those who have more than they of means, of time, of in- 
telligence, and, above all, of devotion. i 

In every age God seems to have raised up men with a 
genius for holiness, to speak to the people according to the 
needs of their day. And thus, in a century in which the 
powers of darkness were directed towards destroying childhood 
and youth by godless teaching, and by lack of any teaching at 
all, either sacred or profane, the providence of Divine Love 
raised up the humble peasant priest of Turin as an apostle to 
youth and a bulwark against its enemies. 

There is a vast margin for the following and the extension 
of his example right here among us. We have with us always, 
not only the unfortunate and neglected little ones of every race 
and color on the earth, but, even more pitiable, those little 
ones who, by nature and inheritance, would be with us, as a 
matter of course, were it not for the careless. drifting of their 
parents on the easy and pleasant current of indifference, that 
spiritual sluggishness in some ways more reprehensible and cer- 
tainly less respectable than honest doubt or definite unbelief. 
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ITALY IN CHICAGO. 


BY KATE GERTRUDE PRINDIVILLE. 


HERE are parts of Chicago which are not Chi- 
cago. There are certain sections of territory 
lying well within the limits of her generous 
circumference which are not really local terri- 
tory at all. Semicircling the little strip of 

north and south and west side life which typifies to the world 
the hurry and bustle, the push and daring, the aggressive ad- 
hesiveness and bombastic assertion, the concentrated effort and 
loudly vaunted success contained in the name Chicago, lie 
Greece and Syria and Palestine and Italy; lie Germany and 
Holland, Russia, France, and Ireland; lie China and Japan, 
and a thin paring of Africa. Chicago stretches along the lake, 
but back from the river are Europe and the Orient. 

And yet these seething, bubbling, polyglot communities 
are all Chicago too. They are part of the complexity of her 
government, of the diversity of her character, of the pictur- 
esque aspect of her life. The foreign elements are slowly as- 
similating the diet of the American town, while in return the 
native craftsman is learning something from the alien. Each is 
giving and each receiving—one teaching the value of material 
prowess, one teaching the value of tradition enshrined in the 
splendor that was Athens and the glory that was Rome. More 
than any other agency, it is the Catholic priest who is surely 
fusing these hostile races into the component elements of re- 
publican citizenship. With the sanctity of his apostolic au- 
thority, teaching freely among the nations bound together 
within the limits of the heterogeneous town on the edge of 
Lake Michigan, the priest rejects, retains, and amalgamates the 
old customs and the old laws and makes them part of the vital 
essence of the new existence. Temporally as well as spiritually, 
sociologically as well as psychologically, the Catholic priest is 
the guardian angel of the immigrant in Chicago. He finds him 
shelter and food and clothes for his body. He teaches him 
cleanliness and sobriety, and control of the passionate instincts 
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instilled in him as a climatic result of the tropical life across 
the sea. He educates his tongue in the new language, and his 
mind in the new laws and requirements: of the new land. He 
helps his hands to find sustenance and his heart to vivify the 
glow of the embers of his faith by a knowledge of the reasons 
on which that faith is based. In his efforts to save souls, the 
priest is forming members of the civic community who will 
eventually enhance its credit among neighboring peoples. He 
is welding the international diversity into a national unit. 

Such is the service to which Dr. Edward M. Dunne, of Chi- 
cago, is devoting his life, his enthusiasm, and the scope and 
variety of his intellectual attainments. Such is the immigrant 
parish of the Holy Guardian Angels, a parish made up of peo- 
ple from the hills and towns of Italy. Immigration statistics 
of the last few years have demonstrated to students of ethnol- 
ogy the preponderating influx of the Italian race. Formerly it 
was Germany and Ireland which headed the list of representa- 
tion among incoming residents; but 'the condition of the farm- 
ing lands in the Italian peninsula, coupled with the rate of 
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taxation imposed by the government, has placed the figures of 
Italy considerably in the lead. New York alone is in danger 
of partial inundation because of the numbers of swarthy 
southerners who have established their Lares and Penates every- 
where they could obtain a foothold throughout her congested 
districts. 

In the same way, if not to the same degree, as Italy has 
overrun New York, it has invaded Chicago. But Chicago is 
less compactly built than New York. There is ample room in 
each of its separate divisions for distinct settlements of the 
picturesque Latin immigrants without encroaching on the en- 
virons of alien neighbors, or wresting from other transplanted 
races the territorial privileges acquired by virtue of prior pos- 
session. As matter of fact, each of the triple sections of the 
town has its own Italian community, its own schools and 
houses, its own church, mellow with the soft tints of Roman 
altar scarfs and the warm glow of the sun transmitted through 
glass replicas of the art treasures of its forefathers—the art 
treasury of the world. 

The parish of the Holy Guardian Angels is the newest 
Italian mission in Chicago. In its present housing, it is scarcely 
more than three years old; in its entirety, it is a little less 
than five years. It is situated on the west side on Forquer 
Street, a narrow thoroughfare, jutting east from the cosmopoli- 
tan noise and rush and manifold interests of South Halsted 
Street. Forquer Street is all Italy—lItaly in the liquid cadences 
of its language, in the glowing depths of large, dark eyes, in 
the southern bronze of olive skins, in the name of the great 
poet emblazoned over the doors of the red school-house, in the 
rounded arches of its church and the tender lines of the 
Madonna on its walls. 

About five years ago, at the conclusion of a retreat given 
for ladies of the world at the Academy of the Sacred Heart 
on West Taylor Street, a number of the participants discussed 
the imperative need of establishing a Catholic mission in the 
midst of the. Italian colony thronging the vicinity of Hull 
House. A visit of appeal was made to Archbishop Feehan, 
who gave the project his hearty approbation, and requested the 
ladies to ask Dr. Edward Dunne, then a curate at St. Columb- 
kill’s Church on the west side, to conduct the exercises of the 
Sunday mission. The young priest was especially fitted for 
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the work from his knowledge of the Italian language, life, and 
character, acquired in the years of his student work in Rome. 

Dr. Dunne instantly welcomed this extra opportunity of 
laboring in the vineyard of souls, and added it to the already 
plentiful measure of his curate duties at St. Columbkill’s. Two 
rooms in a school-house on Forquer Street were secured for 
the Sunday Mass and catechism instruction, but in a little while 
the spacé became totally inadequate to accommodate the 
throngs of children and adults who filed through the doors on 
Sunday morning. The need of a permanent church became 
paramount. On the death of the pastor of St. Columbkill’s, 
Dr. Dunne resigned his curateship and devoted the whole of 
his. strenuous energy to the direction of his foreign flock. 
Appeal to the generous men and women who from the incep- 
tion of the mission had stood shoulder to shoulder with him in 
his endeavor to benefit the Italians, resulted in the proffer of 
sufficient financial aid to begin the erection of the church. 
The corner-stone was laid with impressive ritual by Archbishop 
Feehan, in the presence of Mayor Harrison, a number of civic 
dignitaries and prominent residents from each section of the 
city, and a multitude of enthusiastic parishioners, who wel- 
comed the promise of the new edifice with fireworks and accla- 
mations of delight. 

The pretty church, dedicated to the honor of the angels, 
stands on Forquer Street, with its fagade facing the north. 
Outside and in it is reminiscent of Italy. The straight, tall 
front recalls many of the minor churches of Rome, and behind 
the doors are the rounded arches of Roman building. The 
three altars are draped in Roman coloring, and the windows 
send the memory of the spectator over the sea to the galleries 
of Rome, while his lips murmur the great names of Italy. The 
old life and the old rural existence, and the old soft tints of 
sea and sky and field and flower, and the old associations of 
friend and environment, are revived once more for the members 
of the mission church on Forquer Street, in the tender watch- 
fulness of a Raphael Madonna, in the appealing innocence of a 
Raphael Child. Before the acquisition of the pews even the 
floor suggested Italy, for old and young, infirm and strong, 
knelt humbly without support as they kneel in the vast edifices 
of the papal land—crowding close to the mysteries of the altar, 
an eager throng trustfully submissive at the feet of the padre. 


s 
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FirRST COMMUNION SUNDAY AT THE CHURCH OF THE HOLY GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


The congregation of the Holy Guardian Angels parish has 
outgrown even the generous dimensions of the new church. 
Dr. Dunne first thought, at the conclusion of the initial Sun- 
day service in the broad temple, that he had built his edifice 
too large, and that his mind was busy with future needs instead 
of present requirements. But to-day the pastor realizes he 
builded better than he knew. It'is scarcely four years since 
its opening, and the future forecast is already a problem of 
to-day. Every Sunday morning five Masses are said or sung, 
and at each service pews, aisles, choir-loft, and altar-steps are 
filled with a devout multitude of men, women, and children. 
From an estimated attendance of 400 at the commencement of 
the mission in the small school-house, the: parish now registers 
1,000 families, while the latest counting of the children in the 
Sunday-school numbered 1,433. 

The Sunday-school at Holy Guardian Angels is one of the 
most remarkable evidences of the good accomplished by the 
work of the west side mission. The Mass for the children is 
at nine o'clock, at which the pastor delivers a practical little 
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talk in English to his small charges. During the services the 
children alternate the singing of hymns with the recital of 
prayers appropriate to the part of the Mass then being celebrated, 
Every inch of space in the church is filled ‘with the body of a 
child. They press against the walls. They overflow the pews. 
They throng the aisle space. They line—row after row—the 
altar-steps and approaches. They fill the benches of the choir 
gallery. What before seemed the conventional precision of 
architectural design has been dissolved into the fluid crowding 
of a swarm of dark-skinned, dark-eyed, liquid-speaking Italian 
children. But it is an orderly gathering in spite of the dis- 
order of too-contracted boundary walls. Lines have been 
obliterated, but conduct and manner emphasize the knowledge 
that God is there upon the altar, and that his eye is all-seeing 
and his mind all-knowing. 

After the children’s Mass comes the children’s Sunday-school. 
It is held in the body of the church, in the organ-loft, on the 
altar-steps, in the rectory, in every room in the basement of 
both church and parish-house—even in the laundry and furnace- 
room. Wherever there is an available space, there children are 
gathered together in His name and the name of His faith. 
Classes range from the tots who are lisping the English syllables 
of their first prayers to the advanced Catechism and Bible 
History course, while boys are taught to care for the altar and 
serve the priest at Mass. There are over 125 teachers who are 
actively engaged in instructing the members of the Sunday- 
school, besides a general assistant and a number of subordinate 
general helpers. Both men and women labor valiantly in the mis- 
sion work among the children at that early hour’ on’ Sunday 
morning. They~come from every quarter of the. extended city 
territory—from the suburbs far to the north and south and 
west. They give their time, their ingenuity, their enthusiasm, 
their knowledge, and their talents. They stand steadfastly close 
to Dr. Dunne in unbaffled effort to educate the ignorant and 
reclaim the erring, to benefit the body and save the soul, to 
form good Catholics and good citizens, to bring all under the 
loving care of the One Shepherd, within the safe confines of 
the One Fold. 

Many of the catechism teachers of Sunday morning are the 
sewing teachers of Saturday morning. It is the endeavor of 
the Holy Guardian Angels mission that industrial accomplish- 
ment should follow thriftily in the path of spiritual advance- 
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ment, and that an education which keeps the hands out of 
mischief is the wisest co-operative of the education of a soul. 
Girls are not only taught to sew, but they are taught to like 
their sewing, and to do it carefully and neatly, by the remem- 
brance of the fact that the garments they are fashioning are to 
become their own personal property, to take home with them 
and to wear, and it is a matter of pride and emulation that 
stitches should be small and gores carefully matched. The 
sewing-school numbers about 350 children. 

In connection with the Sunday-school the Holy Guardian 
Angels parish maintains its own library for the pleasure of the 
more advanced scholars. Although as yet little more than the 
germ of a project, the shelves contain several hundred volumes, 
the donations of friends who have watched the almost unpre- 
cedented growth of the Italian parish on the west side with 
eyes that see its needs as well as its accomplishments; that 
mark its struggles as well as its victories; that find inspiration 
to go and do likewise in the courageous figure of its heroic 
priest, whose mind is ever active, whose hands are ever out- 
stretched, whose heart is ever opem to feed his flock like a 
shepherd and in his arms to bear them up. 

Every child and every adult within the confines of the parish 
of the Holy Guardian Angels is under the constant supervision of 
the pastor and his corps of devoted lay assistants. When a boy 
or girl fails to be present at a single session of the Sunday-school, 
a teacher at once visits his home to discover the cause of his 
absence—finding out incidentally if all the members of the 
family go regularly to church and to confession, and if they are 
in need of sustenance or clothing or physician’s advice. These 
reports are invariably the means of making men and women 
frequent the sacraments who have not approached the holy 
table in many years. 

Music is one of the important factors of the work of 
character-development in the Italian mission on Forquer Street. 
Dr. Dunne is an accomplished musician himself. He plays the 
organ during the children’s Mass, and leads the singing with 
contagious zeal. The choir of youthful voices is remarkably 
tuneful. The choruses ring through the crowded church, and 
out into the sunshine and air of the world beyond the 
doors, the words of the English hymns which the tiny immi- 
grants from Italy are learning to consider their own. The 
choir promises even better performance than it has displayed 
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hitherto. A music class has been added lately to the multiple. 
interests of the mission, and the new organization is in charge 
of a competent instructor who freely offers time and service to 
help the work inaugurated by Dr. Dunne. 

The pastor of Holy Guardian Angels is a very remarkable 
man. He is about thirty-eight years old, of medium height, 
with broad, square shoulders which look as if they would not 
bend under a burden. His head and face are staunch and 
rugged. The chin is determined, the eyes benevolent, the 
forehead broadly intellectual. Its contour is strikingly’ Italian, 
and when, clothed in his priestly vestments, he stands at the 
altar to preach in Italian, it requires a vivid effort of memory 
to realize that the speaker under the Raphael window is not a 
wanderer from the shores of the Mediterranean but a citizen 
of Chicago by birth as well as by residence. Dr. Edward 
Dunne is the only son of Mr. Maurice Dunne, of the south 
side. He was educated in Chicago at the Jesuit college, going 
from there to the seminary at Niagara Falls, thence to the 
university at Louvain, finally terminating his education, after a 
course of lengthened instruction, at Rome. Dr. Dunne is an 
accomplished linguist, speaking and preaching German and 
French as fluently as Italian. He has a natural aptitude for 
languages, and a veritable genius for gaining the confidence of 
alien races. The curateship at St. Columbkill’s was the first 
work of the young "priest on his return to America, and Chi- 
cago, his present parish, the second. Dr. Dunne is certainly 
all things to all men and all children of the congregation of 
the Holy Guardian Angels. His mission is as diversified as 
the necessities of his people. He wakes to labor and lies down 
with the conviction that the hours of the day are all too short 
to finish the allotment of work accumulated within twenty-four 
hours. He is pastor, father, consoler, exhorter, denouncer, 
sympathizer, helper—helper always. . He is without priestly 
assistant. He preaches four times on Sunday morning, three 
times in Italian, once—to the children—in English. He says 
two of the five Masses. He plays the organ, leads the choir, 
teaches catechism, instructs afternoon and evening First Com- 
munion classes, hears confessions, visits the sick, buries the 
dead, organizes sodalities and clubs, blesses marriage vows, and 
is the centre of enthusiasm at the manifold festive gatherings 
of this manifold festive race huddled up and down the side- 


walks of Forquer Street. He is the Doctor of Law of his 
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A PUBLIC PRUCESSION OF THE ITALIANS, 


congregation as well as the Doctor of Divinity. To save his 
unsophisticated people from falling victim to the wiles of jus- 
tices of the peace when they journeyed down to the court- 
house for marriage licenses—the foreigners readily crediting the 
tale of the necessity of a civil ceremony first, remembering the 
obligation in Italy—Dr. Dunne took out the papers of a notary 
public and sees to the procuring of the licenses himself. 
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The pastor of the Holy Guardian Angels at the present 
time is educating four Italian boys of the neighborhood to be 
priests. So for the future, therefore, there is promise of 
assistance; but ever since the establishment of the mission, Dr. 
Dunne has performed his clerical work alone. He has borne the 
burden and the heat of the day. He has built his church and 
his house, and is now endeavoring to raise funds to purchase a 
building for a school. There is dire need of funds. The people 
are very poor and can offer little aid, and there are past debts 
to be paid and future debts to be incurred. The congregation 
is growing, growing, growing—like the magical vine which multi- 
plied its leaves as one looked. Its development is bewildering, 
its advancement under the control of Dr. Dunne stupendous. 

Sunday morning atthe Italian mission is the pastor’s strenu- 
ous time. From the commencement of the six o’clock Mass, 
said for the laborers, to the conclusion of the Benediction which 
follows High Mass, he is constantly and actively exercising one 
of his priestly powers. Five times the church is filled and 
emptied. Four and five funerals, four and five weddings, are 
so frequently the auxiliary of the Sunday morning services that 
they excite but little comment. Yet this magnitude of work is 
all performed by a single man—a single priest laboring valiantly 
in the name of God and the blessing of the Trinity. 

It is Italy outside the church on Forquer Street on Sunday 
morning, as it is within. The sky is blue and the sun is shin- 
ing. The air is filled with the music of sodality bands brought 

to the new land of promise from the famine of the old. Fire- 
' works ‘are stretched along the curbing, and at the tingle of a 
bell the crash of igniting powder proclaims to the reverent 
watchers on galleries and sidewalk the solemn moment of the 
consecration of the Host. 

It is Italy within as it is. without. The touch of Rome has 
cast its spell. It gleams in the colors of the windows, in the 
tints of the altar drapery; in the figures on the floor, in the 
face turned to them from the sanctuary. It shifts from the 
vision of the noble-hearted pastor to the memory of the in- 
domitable spirit shut up in the frail, bent body of the prisoner 
at the Vatican. For it is Rome everywhere where priest and- 
people proclaim their share in the heritage of the Apostles. 
“For thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
Church. . . . Going therefore, teach ye all nations.” 


. 
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REFLECTIONS FOR ORDINARY CHRISTIANS. 


BY ALBERT REYNAUD. 


OUR LADY, 


HERE is a name so blessed even blasphemers 
scarcely dare to mishandle it. Of words wholly 
human, if we may call it that, it shines through- 
out the ages the purest, fairest, tenderest, and 
most undefiled. To lisp it brings even to lips 

of sin a tinge of shame, to sorrow a hint of hope, to faith a 
sense of grace—to all, a sound of Heaven, and a benediction. 
—Let us say it here; the name of Mary, Our Lady. 

The saints have so exhausted language in her praise, it 
would seem that we ordinary Christians can have nothing left 
to say. And yet as sinners we have perhaps the more at stake 
to make amends for what our lives fail to say for us of acknowl- 
edgment, service, and love. 

Looking back over the course of the civilization of which 
we boast, can we overestimate the share and force which that 
name has had in refining, uplifting, and gentle-making humanity ; 
—in making life sweeter, cleaner, and purer both for man and 
woman. No man can say that name often and thoughtfully 
without being a little more pure for it; no woman without 
being a little sweeter; both, without being more gentle, spiritual, 
compassionate, and reverential of each other’s dignity and 
nobility of birthright. 

Such has been the work and such is the unseen force and 
grace of that humble Jewish maiden who called herself simply 
the handmaid of the Lord. Oh! wondrous scene in which she 
said it. We are Christians, Catholics, if ordinary ones, but we 
are such after all only because of that event. And the whole 
meaning and ways as well as manners of humanity became 
transformed not only by what occurred from it, but from her 
share in it. Throughout the ages God waited for that audience. 
- Amongst all the children of men He sought out to whom to 
send His embassy of the greatest message which Heaven itself 
could conceive to send to earth. 

“And the Angel Gabriel was sent from God into a city of 
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Galilee called Nazareth, to a virgin espoused to a man whose 
name was Joseph, of the royal house of David. 
“And the Virgin’s name was Mary.” 


How can we who have learnt the message ever forget the 

Virgin to whom it was sent, the Virgin whose name was 
Mary? What did she ever later do of undeserving in our 
regard whom God deemed so deserving? Say, all ye sects, ye 
men of all varieties who fail reverentially to repeat: “ Hail 
Mary.” 
“ Hail, full of grace.” It was an angel who said it, and he 
spoke in God’s name. Spoken in the light of God’s infinite 
knowledge and truth, is there one else in all humanity to whom 
we dare dream such words addressed? They make us shudder 
when we realize all that they mean; I mean of contrast to 
ourselves. They make us thrill with reverential awe when we 
think of her to whom they were addressed. 

Do we wonder that the church has ever held a special 
worship for her—something apart and beyond that given to 
all the saints? Are we not rather ashamed and alarmed if 


with all Catholic lips we do not often say: ‘Hail Mary, full of 
grace’”’? 


But that was only the beginning of wonders. Her fat 
made God man; and she became the Mother of God. So that 
she could truly say to Christ those. tremendous words which 
God the Father alone’ could speak: “Thou art my Son: to- 
day have I engendered thee.” As St. Augustine says, the 
flesh of Christ is the flesh of Mary; and perhaps more mar- 
vellous, as he says again, she conceived Him by grace before 
she conceived Him in the flesh. 

But these themes are too sublime, although so familiar to 
Catholic ears, to repeat here the rapturous exclamations of the 
saints. Enough to rekindle the light of our faith at the flash 
of Mary’s name. What perhaps does lie upon our poor lips 
to utter and in our poor thoughts to ponder. over is that: dear- 
est appellation in which the genius of Christianity, the inspira- 
tion of ages she helped to make gentler—in which all that is 
chivalrous in man, pure and devoted in woman, has conse- 
crated its homage to her—the title of “Our Lady.” 

Let us lovingly keep it fresh before our eyes, in our 


. 
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speech, our practice, and our life. There is no aspect of that 
modern life for which we have so pleased and vain a compla- 
cency, but that has grown by and glows with memories of the 
grace she inspired. Is it Art? How many a heart has been 
moved and saved even by painted and sculptured Madonnas. 
How many impurities the world has been saved from—both 
the artist who tried to picture her, and the myriad eyes that 
gazed upon his imaginings of her. And who will number the 
hearts whitened or kept pure at the shrines of Our Lady? 

Our Lady! Where is the sermon on purity with a tithe of 
the grace of those two words? Our Lady !—in saying it, the 
spirit within us seems to receive a guerdon of knighthood, a 
patent of nobility. Our Lady! Where is the hope in all the 
world for us poor sinners like that we feel as by saying these 
words often, thinking them, loving them, we almost dare to 
claim with truth and confidence that she is indeed ‘ Our 
Lady”? 


—QO Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us, sinners, now, 
and at the hour of our death. 
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THE HISTORICAL REVIVAL IN SIENESE TREASURES. 
IN TWO PARTS. 


BY F. W. PARSONS. 


PART 1, 


HE learned Sienese archivist, Cavaliére Alessandro 

Lisini, ably assisted by Signor Casanova, has 

lately arranged an entirely new collection of rare 

specimens from the archives of Siena, and the 

opening up of this new display of the treasures of 

the past would seem to furnish a fitting occasion to call general 

attention to that which will be a delight to all to whom the 

archives have hitherto been unknown, and a new pleasure to 

those who have already observed their intense interest and 
historic worth. ; 

The Sienese archives constitute a wonderful treasure- house 
of original materials for the study of medieval biography and 
history, of social and political life, during centuries of fierce 
struggle between Guelphs and Ghibellines, of which Tuscany 
was the battle-ground and in which the republic of Siena was 
largely a factor. 

Besides invaluable letters and documents, contemporary with 
the first beginnings of civic, communal, and republican life, and 
extending down to our own times, there are manuscripts, 
records, and accounts which, in their material and illustration, 
as well as in their covers and bindings, are unique and un- 
rivalled, as illustrative of the minor arts. 

It is more particularly under this latter aspect that the 
archives will be considered here. It is not, however, possible 
to pass over in silence the immense fund of interest to every 
student and scholar, poet, artist, or historian, that is to be 
found among fifty-five thousand documents, one hundred and 
ten thousand letters, touching every phase of that picturesque 
and many-sided life of the middle ages. 

Scattered through this vast mass of documentary material 
and correspondence, or running through many thousand manu- 
script books and records, lie threads that would amply furnish 


. 
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the woof and weft of vivid pictures of men and women, sung 
by Petrarch and Dante, or otherwise famous in song and story. 
Portraits of some Of them have come down to us in quaint 
miniatures and panel pictures, or on frescoed walls of church, 
or castle, public palace and oratory.’ 

The diplomi, or documentary archives, range in date from 
the eighth to the nineteenth century, inclusive, and are drawn 
from sixty-nine different sources. They bear upon every phase 
of the civil, political, and religious life of the city, commune, 
and republic of Siena, in peace and in war; internecine strife 
at home, or conquest and disaster abroad. In conjunction with 
the magisterial correspondence and records of governmental 
acts and decrees, they throw a flood of light upon the wide- 
spread international relations of the walled city on the Tuscan 
hills, financial and commercial, no less than political and military. 

Documents, or letters, of famous popes, emperors, kings and 
queens, or other civil and military chieftains and leaders of 
men in church or state, even of captains of adventure, reveal 
in a wonderful way, by the will or act recorded, or in a 
characteristic turn of expression, the personality of each writer. 
Nor are these human documents limited to the truly great or 
infamous, as the standards of this world may decide their 
character. Four long shelves are devoted to original letters, 
documents, and data of the life and work of St. Catherine, in- 
cluding the bull of her canonization. The memory of that 
keen humorist, marvellous story-teller,. and most successful 
preacher withal, St. Bernardino, is kept alive by sermons writ- 
ten with his own hand. His quaint figure and sweet face are 
happily preserved to us in Christian art, and the official esti- 
mate of his true sanctity is shown by the bull of his canon- 
ization, here treasured. 

Among the Sienese archives are letters from many other 
men, whose holiness or zeal brought them into relations with 
officials or ecclesiastics of Siena. Thus, Brother Giovannino 
Torriani, general of the Order of Friars Preachers, writes to the 
rectors of the commune of Siena, announcing to them that he 
has commissioned Brother Girolamo Savonarola to visit their 
city for the purpose of infusing sterner discipline into the minds 
and hearts of his Dominican brethren of the convent of San 
Spirito. St. Francis de Sales seeks, by letter, the release of a 
prisoner of war. Brother Bernardino Ochino responds to the 
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invitation of the republic of Siena to preach sermons, through 
Advent or Lent, in the Sienese country. Three years later, 
Brother Ambrogio Caterino addresses a letter to the govern- 
ment of Siena, announcing his publication of a brief treatise 
against the Socinian doctrines of the same Bernardino Ochino. 

Among the original diplomi, or documents, anterior to the 
downfall of the republic, are two hundred and sixty-four im- 
perial grants, decrees, or letters-patent, and this series presents 
a beautiful collection of seals of the emperors, including many 
Byzantine designs. The archives of Siena are particularly rich 
in official seals, as well as in numerous impressions, such as 
are attached to these imperial diplomi. The Sienese have ever 
shown solicitous care in providing intelligent. custodians for 
their public documents and records, seals, weights and measures, 
and every other detail of official administration. This was the 
case as well in the times of the free commune as during the 
supremacy of the Medicis, who, in so far as the art of govern- 
ment is concerned, preserved the names and forms of the 
republican offices. . 

Many interesting and curious documents and letters attest 
the relations of Siena with military engineers, architects, sculp- 
tors, and painters, who served the republic, its citizens and 
guilds. Much of their work remains to us, and furnishes abun- 
dant evidence of that cultivation of the arts which would have 
rendered Siena a still more wonderful survival in medizval 
architecture but for the factional fights and internal dissension 
that so largely contributed to the loss of independence. Con- 
tracts, receipts, letters, declarations of property-ownership, for 
purposes of taxation, and sometimes ingenious appeals for in- 
direct assistance from the government, reveal the relative pros- 
perity, or improvidence, that the character or circumstances 
of individual artists developed. The Sienese school of art was 
unique in Italy, in a distinct, mystic individuality, inspired by 
religious faith, and never vitiated by the paganizing element in 
the influence of the Renaissance. I mean to‘say that, in the 
treatment of religious subjects, the work of Sienese artists was 
never marred by that grossness (not to say sensuality) noticea- 
ble elsewhere in Italy, particularly at Venice. In the lesser 
arts Siena produced some remarkable work, as we shall presently 
see, since I desire, in this article, to call special attention to the 
rare beauty and variety of the specimens that remain to us. 


. 
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THE PICCOLOMINI PALACE.—PRESENT HOME OF THE ARCHIVES. 


Before dwelling upon them it is well to note a series of 
Dantesque documents, forming original materials illustrative of 
those whom Dante has seen in vision. Those whose blessed 
souls the great poet has evoked from Heaven, or whose weird 
spirits he has conjured up in Purgatory, or Hell, can be viewed, 
in their true perspective, by a study of these documents, orig- 
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inating with the very men whom’ Dante has crowned, or 
branded with infamy, largely as his prejudices, as a Florentine 
and a partisan, influenced him to do. This splendid collection 
would possess an intense human interest, even if not illumined 
by the genius of Dante’s Divina Commedia, rare and early 
editions of which further enrich this assortment of documents, 
identified with his heroes and foes. 

Besides a vast accumulation of documents and letters, ar- 
ranged by centuries, years, months, and days, there are thou- 
sands of manuscript books of accounts, of vital statistics, of 
hospital administration, records of the General Council, registers 
of the great commercial houses and financial companies, or 
bankers, whose widespread international relations with various 
parts of Italy, France, England, Germany, and the Orient 
brought wealth and fame to Siena. There are the complete 
family records of old feudal lords and their descendants, for 
hundreds of years, and of the more practical nobility who 
devoted themselves to trade and finance. Here are hundreds 
of registers ‘of extinct or suppressed monasteries and convents, 
once hives of industry, of spiritual life, or missionary effort, 
now in ruins, or confiscated, as the vicissitudes of time or 
spoliation by the government of United Italy may have de- 
termined the result. 

Originally preserved in various localities, these historic 
archives of Siena now occupy forty-five large rooms of the 
second and third floors of the Piccolomini Palace, in the Via 
Ricasoli. This building is in itself a splendid memorial, in 
stone, of one of Siena’s foremost men of the past, Atneas 
Sylvius Piccolomini (Pope Pius II.) This massive structure of 
the fifteenth century was erected by nephews of the great 
Pope, whose name it commemorates, from designs of Bernardo 
Rossellino. It is said that Martino di Giorgio da Varena, a 
Lombard master, was the first superintendent of works identi- 
fied with its construction. In his recent History of Siena Mr. 
Langton Douglas states that Lorenzo di Mariano (known as 
Marrina), one of the greatest sculptors of that age, made the 
capitals of the columns of the courtyard of this Piccolomini 
Palace and other sculptured ornaments for the same building. 
Mr. Douglas attributes the building of this palace to Pietro 
Paolo Porrina of Casole, Francesco di Giorgio’s rival, and he 
further says, with some justice: ‘‘ This is the only Renaissance 
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edifice in the city that affects the imagination in the same way 
as do some of the great Florentine palaces. Of an austere, 
stately beauty, it was a fitting dwelling-place for the heads of 
a great house that for generations had done noble service to 
the state.” It now furnishes a home for the archives. 

Zealous care has been exercised by the Sienese to preserve 
their many thousand parchment memorials of a glorious past, 
but there is little of date prior to the thirteenth century that is 
specially worthy of descriptive comment in a brief sketch that 
necessarily excludes biography and history, except by mere al- 
lusion. It is, nevertheless, interesting to note significant 
souvenirs of the plague, which ravaged Siena in 1348, 1361, 
and 1374, and to study the methods of disinfection then in 
use. Agnolo di Tura, who buried five of his children in one 
grave, dug by his own hands, in the awful visitation of 1348, 
estimated the deaths in Siena and its immediate vicinity at 
eighty thousand out of a total population of probably’ two 
hundred thousand souls. The picturesque remnants of what was 
ambitiously planned to be the largest and most magnificent 
cathedral in all Italy stand to-day a beautiful monument to the 
plague (or Black Death), as an important cause contributing to 
the abandonment of this plan and the substitution for it of the 
existing cathedral church. 

Many officials died, and, to prevent the spread of con- 
tagion, thousands of these public documents were pierced 
with triangular apertures, to allow the air to pass through them, 
and the parchments and papers were fumigated with various 
scents and perfumes, with the same end in view. 

Many of the documentary archives are embellished with 
illuminated headings, or border designs, by Guidoccio Cozzarelli 
and other painters and miniaturists. Manuscript books of 
record have, in several centuries, been richly and beautifully 
decorated by some of the best artists in miniature painting. 
Perhaps the most artistic and valuable miniature of the four- 
teenth century, certainly the best of the Sienese work, forms 
the frontispiece of a manuscript register entitled ‘‘ Caleffo dell’ 
Assunta” or “Instrumentario del Comune,” compiled in the 
years 1334-1336. This wonderful painting is the only: existing 
work known of Niccold di Ser Sozzo Tagliacci. It illustrates 
the Catholic doctrine, or dogmatic fact, that ‘‘Mary was as- 
sumed into Heaven, high above the choirs of angels.” The 
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Virgin Mother appears enthroned, surrounded by the angelic 
choirs. In exquisite delicacy and absolute finish this miniature | 
stands unsurpassed. In his recent admirable History of Siena 
Mr. Langton Douglas justly claims for this miniature that “in 
the exquisite grace of its line, as well as in the flower-like 
beauty of its color, this painting is unrivalled by any similar 
Tuscan work of this period.” 

Simone Martini, a famous miniaturist and idealistic Sienese 
painter of the first half of the fourteenth century, endeared 
himself to Petrarch, whose friend he was, by depicting on 
vellum the face of Laura. The fifteenth century, however, was 
the golden age of miniature painting in Siena. In fact, a con- 
siderable school existed there at that time, and the indefatigable 
labor and artistic skill of Sano di Pietro have ranked him at 
the head of Sienese miniaturists in his day and generation. 
Rare specimens of his work are to be found among the choir- 
books of the Cathedral of Siena and at Chiusi. In the Opera 
del Duomo, or office of works of the Sienese Cathedral, and 
among these historic archives, to which this article is devoted, 
are evidences of his tireless energy and sustained skill. In the 
“‘Statuto dell’ Arte di Mercanzia,” compiled in 1472, is a most 
beautiful miniature, executed by Sano di Pietro at the age of 
sixty-six. It constitutes one of the most beautiful exhibits of 
the archives. 

The whole subject of miniature painting is intimately as-_ 
sociated with a remarkable series of decorated wooden covers 
of the financial books of record of Sienese treasury administra- 
tion. From the earliest times the most important department 
of governmental control in Siena was that of finance. - This 
administrative body, or commission, for the receipt and expendi- 
ture of public moneys, originated with the first beginnings of 
civic and communal liberty and continued to exist, in form. at 
least, for about six hundred years, surviving many centuries 
after the downfall of the republic. This magistracy was com- 
posed of a camerlingo (a chancellor, or comptroller), and an 
elective body known as the ‘“ Four Provveditori,” from the 
number (four) to which they were generally, though not always, 
limited. The camerlingo was assisted in a purely clerical 
capacity by a notary, and this whole commission of finance was 
popularly styled ‘the Biccherna,” a term originating with the 
name of a parish building of the Church of San Pellegrino, 
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where this administrative commission first had offices. All that 
had to do with this office and its varied responsibilities was 
considered as of or in ‘ Biccherna.” 

“Into the Biccherna were poured the customs, the prestanze, 
the fines, the taxes levied for concessions of privileges and 
monopolies, and whatever other assessments, imposts, or trib- 
utes went to make up the revenues of the state. Thither came 








ONE OF THE OLD SIENESE BOOKS OF ACCOUNT. 


the officials of the republic, the professors of the university, 
the ambassadors and the commissaries to draw their salaries; 
there the heads of the guilds, the artisans and the mechanics 
who were engaged upon the public works, the painters and 
architects in the employ of the commune, received their wages; 
there alms were distributed monthly to mendicant friars and 
to the poor; while there also the Jerroviert of the podesta, the 
ministers of justice, and the mercenary troops who were hired 
by the government were paid for their services. In fact, in the 
office of Biccherna on every day of the year, except the festi- 
vals of Holy Church, a perpetual stream of persons of all 
ranks and ages was passing to and fro from morning till night, 
intent either to receive or to pay money.” * 


* William Heywood's A Pictorial Chronicle of Siena, pages 20,21. Torrini, Siena, pub. 


. 
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‘Thus the Books of Biccherna,” decorated and adorned ex- 
teriorly, as we shall presently see, contained, as Mr. Heywood * 
cleverly describes, ‘“‘ entries of the most interesting and varied 
character; such, for example, as the amount expended for 
perches for the falcons: wherewith the Emperor Frederick II. 
went a-hawking in the plains of Orgia; the price of the pur- 
ple mantle which the ill-starred Corradino offered on the altar 
of Our Lady of Grace before he set forth to meet his doom 
at the hands of Charles of Anjou; and two years later the 
sums paid to Ventura, the painter, for emblazoning the arms 
of that same Charles upon the Carroccio (war-chariot) of -the 
imperial city, and to Messer Deo Tolomei and the other 
Guelphs for destroying the tower and palace of Provenzano 
Salvani. _ Elsewhere are entered the wages earned by the 
officers of justice who burned the false-coiner Capocchio; the 
fines paid by Cecco Angiolieri and by the Florentine Casella, 
him whom Dante 

“*woo’d to sing, 
Met in the milder shades of Purgatory,’ 


both of them condemned for wandering about the streets at 
night after the curfew; the sums given as compensation to 
citizens whose houses had been destroyed or damaged by fire; 
the price of garments bestowed in charity upon an indigent 
feudal seignior whom the new order of things had reduced to 
beggary, the fee paid to a notary for rewriting a portion of 
the statutes which had been torn to pieces by a pet monkey 
of the podesta; the-cost of the paper and parchment used in 
the public offices, and the money expended for ornamenting 
the covers of their books.” 

The pictorial covers of manuscript records of this office of 
Biccherna and the other financial magistracy of Gabella (for 
tax-gathering and the farming out of certain dues and imposts), 
and the later evolution in medizval and Renaissance leather 
bindings, for these books of account, constitute a rare collec- 
tion of panel pictures and artistic bindings alone worthy of a 
visit to Siena. 

The incumbents of these two financial offices, of Biccherna 
and Gabella, were elected every six months. The camerlingo 
of each magistracy, or commission, at. the expiration of the 
semi-annual term of office,-made delivery of his manuscript 


* Jbid.,. pages 21, 22, and 23. 
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books of account, there being two of Biccherna and one of 
Gabella. The first half of each book was consecrated to in- 
coming revenues, and the second half to expenditures and out- 
lays of every kind. The two parts were united, but unsewn, 
and enclosed between wooden boards, about fifteen inches long 
and some ten inches in width, connected by a leather thong 
or strap, nailed to the centre of the upper plank and carried 
around the board underneath, thus providing a strong, adjusta- 
ble binding. At first the material of these manuscript books 
was parchment, but linen paper from Rimini was introduced 
in Siena in the thirteenth century. The language of entry in 
books of record, as of nearly all literature, in those times was 
Latin, a tongue common to all educated men, both lay and 
clerical, and every merchant, manufacturer, and banker, main- 
taining international commercial relations, knew Latin as part 
of the science of business and financial exchange. In fact, the 
vulgar tongue of the nations of Europe was in constant evolu- 
tion, and the vernacular, first used in the Sienese archives, is 
said to have been a sort of patois, Italian with an admixture 
of French. 

At first the planks, or tablets, encasing these manuscript 
records bore no decoration. In the first half of the thirteenth 
century, on the flat exterior of the upper cover, was placed 
the simple inscription: ‘“‘This is the income” (entrata) ‘and 
the expenditure” (uwsctta) ‘‘of the Biccherna”’ (or ‘“‘of the Ga- 
bella”), “of the Commune of Siena in the time of " 
There followed the names of the camerlingo and of the ad- 
ministrators, the provveditori of Biccherna, or the esecutori of 
Gabella, and the indication of the commencement and ending 
of their half year’s term of office, the date of the year, etc. 
This title, or inscription, was followed by the armorial bearings 
of the camerlingo and administrators, richly emblazoned. in 
colors upon the upper half of the first tablet, or cover. Nailed 
to the centre of this decorated tavoletta, or cover of wood, 
was the encircling thong or strap of leather. 

In the earliest times the camerlingo of the office of Bic- 
cherna was a layman. As suspicion, at least, of malfeasance 
in office was not unknown in Siena, in spite of ingenious 
checks upon unscrupulous administration, it was thought to 
obtain more assured probity, without nepotism, among the 
Cistercian monks of the famous abbey of San Galgano, and 

VOL. LXXVII.—31 | 
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this office of camerlingo, both in Biccherna and in Gabella, 
was generally filled by a monk or friar. This system of draw- 
ing public officials from the religious orders was continued, 
with but little serious interruption, until publicly denounced by 
San Bernardino, in one of his characteristic but immensely 
popular sermons, in the Piazza del Campo of Siena. 

Either through the esteem in which they were held by the 
community at large, or, possibly, through a harmless though 
unmonastic egotism, the practice originated of transmitting to 
posterity the portrait of the camerlingo on the cover of the 
book of his official acts and accounts. He was generally repre- 
sented seated at a table, making calculations, counting money, 
reading a book, or in some other, usual attitude. This por- 
trait and accompanying inscription occupied the upper half of 
the tavoletta. Sometimes the camerlingo appears alone, and, 
again, accompanied by his notary. These portraits occasion- 
ally give an excellent view of the office interior, with its parti- 
tions so arranged as to prevent more than one person at a time 
from approaching the camerlingo, the places provided for the 
administrators, and the great chests for money and documents. 

This was in the period from the second half of the thirteenth 
century to the commencement of the fourteenth. The art evo- 
lution by which these book covers developed into a remarkable 
series of panel pictures, or miniatures, was synchronous with the 
most brilliant and successful period of Sienese political history, 
when at least the Sienese were more united amongst them- 
selves and against the common foe, and’ prosperity shone upon 
union and concord. 

“The Sienese school of painting, from Guido and Dietisalvi, 
contemporaries of Cimabue; from Duccio, Simone Martini, and 
Lorenzetti, contemporaries of Giotto, had become for a century 
and a half, with a particular sentiment of expression and color, 
the rival of the Florentine school, until the time when this last 
had a master such as Masaccio.”* All this can be said, and I 
will go still farther and place the Sienese school of painting 
far in advance of Florence, until the advent of Masaccio. The 
Sienese painters did not manifest the same originality at a later 
date, though still illustrious, in Sano di Pietro, Lorenzo di Pie- 
tro (il Vecchietta), and others. But the history of their art 
during the time of prosperity will well repay some further study. 

*A. Geftroy, Tadblettes Inédites of Les Mélanges d' Archéologie et d' Histoire, Paris et Rome. 
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THE STRANGERS WHO WERE WELCOMED. 


BY MARY F. NIXON-ROULET. 


HE condition of the exchequer in the church at 

Maryville was a subject under serious considera- 

tion with the rector, the Rev. Father Regis 

Donovan. Indeed, at so low an ebb were the 

church’s resources that his feelings bordered on 

desperation, or at least as near desperation as-his stout heart, 
cheerful temper, and mind “set upon things above” would permit. 

He was a man sorrowfully described by his classmates, with 
whom he had been a great favorite, as ‘‘ buried way down in 
Missouri’; and socially, perhaps, this was true. There was 
little of what one could call the social whirl in Maryville. The 
“smart set” didn’t pride itself upon exclusiveness. No one 
could possibly have belonged to it except Father Donovan, old 
Mr. Francis, who had “kep’ the hotel since the wa’,” and the 
new doctor, who had recently come there, and was doing an 
extensive if poorly paid practice, for miles around. 

There was a good deal of sociability in Maryville, however, 
for the whole country was Catholic, and after the Sunday 
Mass some fifty or sixty people lingered in the quaint old 
church-yard; and where strawberry festivals, huskings, or any 
of the time-honored ways of making charity money were in 
vogue, the congregation readily responded to his Reverence’s calls. 

There were times when Father Donovan was lonely. He 
missed the genial company of his kind, and longed for music 
finer than that which Isa May. Carter dispensed from the 
wheezy melodeon on Sundays. Even the birds’ Magnificat 
seemed at times shrilly complaining, and he would close his 
eyes and hear, floating through dim cathedral aisles of pure 
Gothic beauty, the organ’s mighty tones and the harmony of 
voices which seemed to Kft his soul toward heaven. But he 
seldom indulged such thoughts, for his was an energetic soul 
and he loved his work. His bishop had known him as a boy 
and had sent him upon this mission wittingly, saying to him- 
self: “He is young and strong enough physically and morally 
to rough it. Maryville needs him and he needs Maryville. A 


. 
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city parish, with its ease and flattery, would ruin him.” So 
Father Donovan had come to Maryville, and had been there 
five years. It was a forlorn place, yet in the midst of scenery 
which in wild grandeur is equalled nowhere. Above it frowned 
the bald knobs of Taney County, with the Boston Mountains in 
the distance, while to the north meadows of wheat, corn, and cane 
stretched like soft green seas to the undulating blue sky-line. 

It is a rich country, with fine farms and mines, and a pros- 
perity before the war marked by schools where Latin and the 
classics were taught, and well taught, by college men, gentle- 
men of the old school. Until ‘“‘ Reconstruction” set her blight- 
ing foot upon a people who refused to be reconstructed, Taney 
County blossomed like the rose, but to-day Maryville boasted 
only some twenty houses, a blacksmith shop, and a “ stoah” 
where was sold everything from shoe-strings to quinine pills, 
and where, for lack of ready money, ‘‘ butter an’ eggs” were 
largely accepted as circulating medium. It was just the typical 
little Missouri cross-roads town, a hamlet huddled about the 
“square” where the roads came together. Little attempt had 
been made to beautify the place, and save for the fresh neat- 
ness of the priest’s lawn and a superb Baltimore Bell rose 
trained over the porch and outside steps of the ‘‘stoah,” the 
houses were plain frame or log dwellings, the latter well 
chinked and all comfortable enough, if not beautiful. 

The store was kept by John Sanders, at least the old sign 


over the door read 
JoHN SaNDERs 


GeNL SToRE 
But John Sanders had been a helpless paralytic for years, and 
his daughter, a sad-looking widow with three children, had 
“run the business” ever since her husband was killed in the 
Betty Lee mine accident. 

It will be readily imagined that. not a great deal of money 
passed over the counters of the general store; and indeed ‘there 
was very little to pass. If dollars had been as plentiful as 
children, Maryville would have compared favorably with wealthy 
cities, for the. poorer the people grew the more industriously 
did they increase and multiply; and when all other crops failed, 
the crop of humanity waxed. fruitful with increasing vigor. 
Father Donovan felt as though there were. children to the right 
of. him,. children to the left of him, children in front of him, 
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when he preached of a Sunday morning. Wherever he was 
they found him out, and his triumphal progress through the 
streets resembled much that of the Pied Piper of Hamlin town, 
though the only charm the priest used was the music of his 
pleasant voice and his ready smile. 

From the children he learned much more of parish matters 
than he could have learned elsewhere, and their chatter often 
enabled him to quietly help:those who would have scorned to 
tell of their troubles. 

“If I could organize a ‘ Children’s Crusade’ I’d soon have 
that church debt paid,” he said to his sister, who kept house 
for him. Miss Martha Donovan was a somewhat sharp-featured 
woman of forty. Cordially as she despised the discomforts of 
their existence, she would gladly have resided in Sahara’s desert 
if she could thereby have insured her adored younger brother 
from the horrors of bread that was soury—a word she always 
used with a half-whispered vehemence—and other culinary 
abominations to which many of the inhabitants of Taney 
County were addicted. 

“We will simply have to do something for the church debt 
before Christmas,” said Father Donovan. ‘ Haven’t you some 
ideas, Patty ?” 

His sister gave a sniff of disdain. 

“‘ My ideas don’t amount to much,” she said; “ besides, you 
can’t get blood out of a turnip, and in my opinion you have 
bled these turnip-headed Missourians all you can. They have n’t 
any more money, or they would give it to you. Mind, I say 
to you, not to our Lord. It’s shameful the idolatry these people 
show toward you. I don’t see why you allow it. It is putting 
the creature before the Creator”; and she gazed at him indig- 
nantly over her spectacles. It was a theory of Miss Donovan’s 
that she did not worship her brother, at least not unduly; but 
she was quick to see the fault in others to which her conscience 
told her she was most addicted, a failing not uncommon in her sex. 

“You ’ll have to send East for money,” she said. 

“The bishop has none to spare, and doesn’t like special 
appeals; he says they disorganize regular charities,” said her 
brother. ‘I haven’t the face to go to any of my old friends, 
for I have begged from them so often. The church needs 
painting this spring and the debt is assuming frightful propor- 
tions. If the interest isn’t paid by Christmas, I’m afraid the 
mortgage will be foreclosed and the Methodists will take the 
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building. We must pray.—What’s that?” as a sharp. peal 
came at the door bell and his sister left the room. ; 

«Sick call; make haste. A sick boy has been put off the 
through train, and they are taking him to the hotel. His 
mother is with him. They’re strangers going East from Mex- 
ico. He’ll die up at Francis’. Have him brought here at 
once,” said his sister, all.in a breath. 

“You’re a good girl, Patty,” called Father Donovan over 
his shoulder, as he hurried down the path. 

In half an hour the stranger was installed in the spare 
room at the rectory, and Dr. Ochiltree was in charge, for the 
boy was very ill with pneumonia. Then followed anxious days 
and nights of anguish, for, when sickness holds in thrall a 
loved one and death lurks behind the curtained window, the 
sunlit days are sad; but when dark night folds her curtain 
about the sick chamber apprehensions wax as certainties, and 
dread turns to horror and black despair. 

A calm, sweet soul was the boy’s mother; a woman whose 
widow’s black and sad, dark eyes spoke eloquently of grief, 
while her sweet smile and placid brow showed that her “sor- 
row’s crown of sorrow” had been nobly worn, and peace had 
come through pain. ; 

Jeannie Maclean bore her anxiety well. She was too brave 
to whine, too much a gentlewoman to make others uncomfort- 
able, and she had a cheerful word and a pleasant smile for 
those who helped her in her trouble. _ 

“To think that such good Samaritans should lurk in a for- 
saken little town like Maryville!” she said. ‘I was nearly 
desperate on the train with Cyril so ill, and this the only 
stopping place for three hundred miles. I thought we had 
gotten off at the Desert of Sahara; and how could I know 
there was such an oasis of ‘warmth and light here, with an- 
gelic beings walking around in black soutanes and _ calico 
aprons. Mixed metaphors? Yes, father, I know that; but 
never mind, you and your sister have been angels to me.” 

Father Donovan laughed genially. ‘There are many of 
your church, madam, who would consider an angel in the 
garb of a priest very much in disguise,” he said; at which his 
sister sniffed audibly, but Mrs. Maclean only smiled as she 
left the room to go to her boy. Father Donovan shook his 
head and sighed, saying softly, as his sister glanced inquiringly 
at him, “The only son of his mother, and she a widow.” 
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In the days following even the bright spirit of the mother 
could not jest, and no one spoke save that Miss Donovan’s 
lips moved as her thin hands passed up and down the beads 
she held, and in the sick room the watchers well-nigh held 
theit breath, so near the end did Cyril seem. But the darkest 
night has its dawn, and though days of anxiety followed, there 
was hope. The turning point had been passed so impercepti- 
bly that no one had realized it was such. Gradually the boy’s 
fever lessened and he seemed creeping back to health, and so 
the days sped on till Christmas-time drew near, with all its 
blessed cheer and gladness. Yet the good priest’s heart was 
heavy, for with the new year came the dreaded time of settle- 
ment, and he saw no loophole of escape. 

He made an earnest appeal to his people the Sunday 
before Christmas, and from the eager faces which met his he 
hoped his words had sunk into the hearts of the people before 
him. He had time but to glance at the collection plate as he 
passed into the sacristy, but thought it fuller than usual, and 
rejoiced when making his thanksgiving. 

As he rose from his knees a woman awaited him, and he 
saw it was Mrs. Overstreet, the sad-looking widow who kept 
the general store. 

‘‘What is it, Mrs. Overstreet?” he asked. “I hope your 
father is not worse.” 

‘““No, sir,” she answered, “‘but I am in trouble. Yesterday 
the lady at your house paid me for her washing and gave me 
a ten-dollar gold-piece. I put it away toward the rent, which 
has been running for three months—times are so bad with us— 
and in looking in my purse I can’t find it. Do you suppose 
that I could possibly have put it into the plate by mistake?” 
Her voice was trembling, her manner embarrassed, almost 
frightened. 

“I will look,” said the priest. “If there ts a gold-piece 
there it should be yours, for no one else is likely to have one 
in this poor little parish”; and he turned to the handkerchief, 
tied at the four corners like a bag, wherein the sacristan had 
deposited the money. There lay the ten-dollar gold-piece, 
bright and. shining, and the priest sighed inwardly as he 
thought how much that would help with the quarterly interest 
due on the church note. But he handed it to the widow, say- 
ing pleasantly, “‘That must be yours, Mrs. Overstreet. I hope 
it will bring you a*blessing.” 
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She took it hesitatingly and looked at it with a strange 
expression, then drew out a quarter from her shabby little 
purse and said: “Here is what I meant to put in; it’s little 
enough, but we have to count every penny. I can’t bear to 
take that money. I feel as if I were”—she paused and burst 
inito tears. 

“Our Lord looks at the heart, my child,” said Father Dono- 
van gently. ‘The widow’s mite was precious to Him, and 
your little piece of silver given with a willing, cheerful heart 
means more than the gold-piece given unwittingly. God bless 
you and give you peace.” 

As, still sobbing, she hurried away, the priest knit his 
brows and said to himself: ‘A strange mistake! She seemed 
unnatural, but she has much to worry her,. poor weary soul!” 
Then he hurried home to the dinner which was his breakfast, 
and his sister’s good-natured scoldings for being late. 

“Of course some silly woman kept you standing in the 
draught when you were so tired and hot. Her little trou- 
bles were better aired to an empty stomach! If you were'n’t 
an angel instead of a man, you would have told her you were 
more sympathetic after you had had something to eat. Dinner 
is stone cold now. I wish the time would come when I didn’t 
have to choose between serving you a Sunday dinner cold as 
charity or burned to a crisp in the endeavor to keep it hot, 
This chicken pie is hopelessly spoiled!” 

If she had said nothing Father Donovan, like most men, 
would not have noticed that there was anything amiss with the 
food, had it been served with the piquant sauce of good cheer 
and that air of assurance which should always accompany a 
well-cooked dinner. He answered nothing to his sister’s tirade; 
but as he ate his much-delayed repast he caught the twinkle 
in Mrs. Maclean’s dark eye, and she laughed outright as she 
said: ‘‘ Miss Martha, haven’t you learned yet that it’s no use 
to lecture your brother? You see, he’s a very difficult combi- 
nation to manage, for a man never takes care of himself and 
a priest always takes care of other people. Better give it up; 
he ’ll never be amenable to reason when there is any poor for- 
lorn around who needs him.” 

“Father,” she continued, as Miss Donovan gave a short laugh, 
“T never felt meaner in my life than I felt this morning. You 
have a horrible talent for making people feel small, did you 
know it?” 
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“No; what have I been doing now?” he asked. 

“Miss Martha went to early Mass and stayed with Cyril to 
let me go to 10:30 church. I wanted to hear you preach, so I 
forsook my Methodist brethren—there’s no meeting-house of 
my own kind here, you know—and went to St. Ignatius’. As 
a preacher you are fine, father; but I do think you have 
missed your vocation. You ought to have been a beggar by 
profession. I never heard any one so persuasive. The coins 
in my purse fairly jostled themselves in their eagerness to get 
to you, and I was ashamed to have only a small sum to put 
in. I had used up all my bills to pay my just debts yester- 
day, and I had only—well, I’m just ashamed to tell you what 
I put in the plate after your wonderful appeal. I hope no one 
saw me, but I am sure the woman who sat next to me did; 
she looked surprised.” 

“Never mind, Mrs. Maclean,” said the priest, with his 
genial smile. ‘You can make up all your deficiencies next 
Sunday. If I begged to-day, I shall demand next week. You 
would better go prepared, or you will find yourself taking off 
your rings and breastpin like the Jewish women did for the 
Temple of old.” 

“Next Sunday is the time for a Christmas offering, isn’t 
it?” she asked. “I think it’s lovely when Christmas comes on 
Sunday. When I was a little girl I was always in terror for 
fear it would, for some one had told me that on a Sunday 
Christmas you could n’t have any presents but Bibles and hymn 
books. When I was eight years old the dreaded time came, 
and lo! to my delight we had Christmas turkey three days in 
succession! One grandfather kept Saturday, another Monday, 
and we had our own turkey’ on Sunday. I nearly wept when 
they told me there wouldn’t be another Sunday Christmas for 
eight years, and I often wondered if I should live to see the 
happy day. This year will be an especially happy time for me. 
I have so much to be thankful for in Cyril’s recovery, and 
Dr. Ochiltree tells me that the boy will be quite himself in an- 
other week. What will you take as a thank-offering, father? 
A Christmas-tree for the children, a new soutane, books? Tell 
me what would most please this good man who has saved my 
boy, Miss Martha? Skilful and attentive as Dr. Ochiltree is, 
I know Cyril would have died without the comforts and kind- 
ness of your home. There is so much in nursing. What does 
your brother want most? ‘Give him away,’ as the boys say.” 
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“He never wants anything,” said his sister; “‘he is the 
most aggravating creature to give a present to. Offer him a 
mitre, and he would say ‘I have to pay the church debt first’! 

“Ts there a church debt? That’s too bad. How much is 
it?’’ asked Mrs. Maclean, carelessly. 

“Oh, more than will ever be paid. Eight hundred dollars 
and some interest. We hope to get enough from the Christmas 
collection to keep the interest up to date. If we don’t, the 
mortgage will be foreclosed and the Methodists will get the 
building. I suppose then St. Ignatius’ will’ be the ‘ Wesley 
Tabernacle,’ or the ‘Mt. Zion Methodist,’ or the ‘Grace M. E.’”; 
and Miss Martha sighed dismally. 

Mrs. Maclean looked reflective. ‘‘I want to have a tree,” 
she said at last. ‘Father, can’t I give you a tree for the 
children? I haven’t had any fun for a long time. Please let 
me.” 

“It will be very kind of you,” he said; and it was arranged 
that the tree should be lighted at dusk on Christmas eve, and 
a supper should follow for the children of the congregation. 

“That won’t interfere with anything, will it, father?” asked 
Mrs. Maclean. ‘The children can go to confession early in 
the afternoon and tell their little childish sins, and the evening 
will be free for the older people. Confession is one thing I 
envy you Catholics,” she added. ‘“ You always look so nice 
and rested when you’re through. It must give one morally the 
sort of nice, superior feeling that a woman has when she is 
dressed clean and neat and the other women aren’t. Are you 
scandalized, Miss Martha? Don’t be; I’m not half as frivolous 
as I sound, am I, father?” 

“I’m not your confessor, so I can’t say; and if I were, I 
would n’t tell,” he said, laughing. 

It was Christmas morning and the sunlight fell on the 
listening souls at St. Ignatius’ as the Mass was sung and Father 
Donovan preached. 

“There was no room for Him at the inn—” how the 
powerful voice rang out in solemn, tender tones. It pierced to 
every heart; the worldly, the indifferent, awoke to thought, the 
weary to fresh exertion, the loving to greater tenderness for 
the homeless Wanderer of Judea. “‘No room for the Christ 
Child. Is there room for Him to-day?” the accusing voice 
went on, and in it was not the accusation of a severe judge 
but of a tender father. ‘Is there room in -your hearts, dear 
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friends? In the cold and snow of adverse circumstances, is 
there warmth of love for Him? Soon, without help, unless 
almost a miracle is performed among us, He will be home- 
less on our altar, His church will be His no longer. Make 
room, then, within your hearts for the Blessed Christ-Child this 
holy Christmas day. 

“But He may not enter in where there is aught impure. 
No single sin must bar His presence, a thought unkind, a sin 
unatoned. Ah, my children, poor as we are, we can by peni- 
tence and prayer and praise make holy our hearts to house the 
Blessed Guest waiting for us to-day, the sweet Lord Christ who 
gave Himself for us that first Christmas at Bethlehem.” 

It was very still in the little church. The crisp December 
sun shone brilliantly in at the windows and clothed with cheer 
and beauty the plain little chapel, whose white walls and white 
windows would have seemed cheerless enough. had there not 
been about the place that air of holiness which impresses even 
the careless, and the sanctity of that Real Presence which 
draws all eyes and all thoughts to the altar. The service 
seemed even more solemn than usual, and the priest’s heart 
was full of devotion as he said the closing prayers. 

Strong was his faith and fervent his devotion. All would 
come out right he was sure. God would not desert His people 
and His Church. ‘It has withstood the persecutions of ages, 
and it will stand, built upon the Rock, Petrus,” he murmured 
as he made his thanksgiving, his soul calm and uplifted above 
earth’s care and fret. 

Two women were awaiting him in the sacristy, and Mrs. 
Maclean addressed him hurriedly as he stepped toward the 
door. 

“T don’t dare to keep you a minute, father. .I’m afraid 
of Miss Martha, and don’t want to keep the Christmas turkey 
waiting. I just want to give you my Christmas offering.” 

“But you gave.the tree for the children, and my new 
soutane, and that dress for Martha—” She interrupted him: 

“Oh, those weren’t the real thing; just side shows,” she 
laughed. ‘“ Those were for you, and this is for our Lord—I 
must make a thank-offering for Cyril, you know. He’s all I 
have, and my heart is just running over with thankfulness that 
our Lord lets me keep him longer; so this”—she thrust a 
folded paper into his hands—‘‘is part of my Christmas thank- 
offering, and I want you to let me have the church painted 
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and frescoed, and stained glass windows put in, and Cyril wants 
to give you a pipe organ. You see we don’t intend to let you 
forget us.” 

“But, my dear madam, the church is mortgaged,” Father 
Donovan stammered. 

“Was, not is—read the paper in your hand; but I can’t 
stop to say another word; I can smell the turkey burning now. 
Just say a prayer for us heretics and sinners sometimes, 
father’’; and with a bright smile she slipped out, followed by 
the priest’s earnest “‘God bless you!” 

It was with a light heart that he turned to his other visi- 
tor, Mrs. Overstreet, her shabby black looking shabbier in the 
bright sunlight. 

“What can I do for you this morning?” he asked kindly. 

“T came to bring you this,” she said in a strained manner, 
as she held out the ten-dollar gold-piece of the week before. 

“But I cannot take it,” he said in surprise. ‘“ You are not 
able to give—” But she interrupted him vehemently: 

“T’m not giving—it’s not mine—lI stole it; oh! how can 
I tell you how low I have. sunk?” And she burst into tears. 

Father Donovan was silent a moment, a deep pity written 
upon his face, and his lips moved as a swift prayer for guid- 
ance went up from his heart; then he spoke softly: 

“You are afraid to tell me; tell our Lord about it.” 

“T cannot, I am afraid; He cannot forgive; it is the one 
unpardonable sin,” she sobbed. 

“No sin is unpardonable but the one unrepented,” he said. 
“Tell me in confession if you wish, but let me help you bear 
the burden, if I can.” 

“No, no, not in confession. I must tell you now and bear 
the penalty,” she said. ‘I stole the money from our Lord. I 
had to pay the rent or father and the children would be 
turned out of doors. I saw the rich lady whose son was sick 
put the gold-piece in the plate in church, and the devil whis- 
pered to me that no one would know if I said it was mine; 
and I yielded. I was going to give you the money after Mass 
to-day—I couldn’t keep it after your words this morning— 
when the rich lady pushed something into my hand and whis- 
pered that it was a Christmas present. It was a fifty-dollar 
bill, and, father, it burnt my hand; enough to pay the rent 
and get us clothes, and I had stolen from our Lord all for 
nothing. He would n’t even let me have the chance to restore 
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the money while I needed it; so I know there is no forgive- 
ness for me now.” 

Her head sank in her hands and there was silence in the 
room for a moment; then the priest spoke, and he himself 
scarcely knew what he said, yet the words fell like dew upon 
the withered flower and healing balm upon the heart of the 
penitent. Soon she turned to go, and there was a holy calm 
upon her weary face as the priest’s blessing and his quiet 
“Go in peace, my daughter,” fell upon her ears. 


“Of course you couldn’t even have Christmas dinner on 
time,” said Miss Martha, as they sat down at the table half an 
hour later than usual on Sunday. “ Well, I knew how it 
would be, so I ordered dinner for half-past twelve. I should 
think those people who were so busy wishing you ‘Merry 
Christmas’ might have remembered the inner man and let you 
get something to eat; but there isn’t any use expecting women 
to have any sense.” | 

Mrs. Maclean gavé his Reverence a quiet look from her 
dancing eyes. 

“Not a bit of use, is it, father?” she said merrily, and he 
only laughed in reply. 

“Have you had a happy Christmas, father?” asked Cyril, 
who leaned back in his arm-chair, pale and worn. 

“The happiest I have ever known,” the priest replied 
softly. 

“Was it the books, or the new soutane, or the setter 
puppy Farmer Jones’ boy carried all the way in his arms, or 
the turkey, or the pumpkins, or the candy heart Baby Alice 
brought you in her sticky little paws?” asked Mrs. Maclean. 

“All and yet none,” he replied enigmatically. “It was 
happy because the snows of this Christmas-tide made pure and 
white a sinning soul.” 

A softened silence fell upon them and Jeannie Maclean’s 
merry eyes grew gravely sweet as she murmured: 


“A saint of gentleness and kindness, 
Cheerful in precept and in penance winning, 
Gently leading from their shame and blindness 
Souls that are sinning.” 








IN THE SUMMER Woops. 


BY D. A. FABER. 
ZEAR the singing of the birds! 
S| Sweeter far than honeyed words 
4) From the fickle human herds, 
Their song of love! 
Oh, what melody they make! 
How their sweet notes on us break, 
And the sleeping echoes wake, 
Of the wood. 
Hark! the cock his clarion shrill, 
Harshly joins with whip-poor-wiil, 
And with widgeon’s whistling trill, 
From the cove. 
Hear the emu’s solemn. rune, 
And the plover’s plaintive croon 
Blend with raven’s croaking tune, 
From the grove! 
When the hermit’s joyous strain 
Meets the nightingale’s refrain, 
From the bell-bird, hear again 
His solemn chime! 
Oh, ye brightly-feathered race, 
Rich in beauty, rare in grace, 
Build your homes about this place 
For all time. 
All ye gardy songsters, sing! 
Make the woods and welkin ring 
With the melodies of spring, 
Soon to go. 
Sing your richest, sweetest lay, 
Through the night and live-long day ; 
Thus to God the homage pay 
Which you owe. 
Let the skylark higher rise, 
Sweeter sing in higher skies, 
With the snipe and his allies 
Wild careering. 
Let the ruff on hillock dance, 
Whilst his mate, with stealthy glance, 
Fixes looks on him askance, 
But endearing. 





IN THE SUMMER WOODS. 


Let the capercally perch 
On his peak, and twist and lurch— 
Strangely posing ’neath the birch, 
For purpose plain. 
Let the acrobatic rook 
Tumble threat’ning toward the brook, 
From his flights or lofty nook, 
His mate to gain. 
Let the bower-bird adorn, 
From the break of early morn, 
In the sunshine and the storm, 
His palace home. 
Let the shells the brightest be, 
From the river-side or sea, 
And the feathers velvety,— 
They ’re his. own! 
Then the arcade ’round and ’round, 
With the gay companion found, 
Let him strut, with chirping sound, 
Stories telling. 
Let the peacock spread his train, 
All its gorgeousness make plain ; 
It will vanish with the rain— 
Pride rebelling. 
Soon the thrush will cease to sing, 
And the skylark on the wing 
Will awake no echoing. 
In the skies. 
Though the redbreast and the wren, 
Both in forest and in glen, 
With the chiffchaff, oft again 
Will arise; 
For the last’s two-noted cry, 
With a dread monotony, 
Will be heard with weary sigh 
The year around. 
Oh, then, sing your songs anew, 
Ye rainbow-tinted crew; 
Ring willow, birch, and yew, 
With joyous sound! 





BEAUTY AND TRUTH. 


BEAUTY AND TRUTH. 


BY P. F. W. 


thing of beauty is a joy for ever”; ‘‘beauty is 
truth, and truth beauty,”—so poets say, and so 

they say with. truth. 
And yet, men might contend, those poets are 
telling untruths or are uttering paradoxes. Men 
instinctively revolt against whatever there is of untruth, or of 
exaggeration in those truths; and they know how they are 
perverted or abused. As for the personal beauty of face and 
form, though “the saying that beauty is only skin deep is but 
itself a skin deep saying,” yet, as Fénelon writes, such beauty 
is more an idol to the possessor than to any other worshipper 
thereof; nor is there any sadness, any misery, any tragedy, 
which historians, poets, and novelists have not told of as the 
end of beauty—more fair, more fortunate than a summer’s day, 


closing in pelting of pitiless storm, in bitter and outcast 
wretchedness, or in the darker madness of triumphant denial of 
good. 


“The fatal gift of beauty, which became 
A funeral dower of present woes and past.” 


“O tu, cui feo la sorte 
Dono infelice de bellezza, onde hai 
Funesta dote d’infiniti guai.” 


The inspired writers cannot take us further back than Adam 
and Eve; and before Antony and Cleopatra and Helen of 
Troy, we read of Jezabel and of her daughter. The same 
chapters that tell of Herodias tell of our solitary boast through 
the ages of confusion, Mary Immaculate. 

For it is the macula, the taint, that makes beauty and truth 
clash and strive and deny each other; which drives the sor 
rowing in shrinking from this fair world; which turns their 
sorrow into purpose to relieve those for whom that fairness is 
a mocking sound from afar; and which, on the other hand, 
gives you mighty poets in their misery dead, and exquisite 
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authors corrupters of youth, and painters whose work is to 
deaden souls, if not to kill. 

All men feel these contrasts and everlasting combats be- 
tween good and evil. The difficulty is in the nature of things, 
in the facts of existence; we are not in Eden, nor in Paradise; 


not now 
“ Love is an unerring light, 


And joy its own security.” 


Catholics—as Aubrey de Vere notes in the preface to his 
selection, ‘“‘Household Poetry,”—Catholics must very specially 
feel the taint in earthly beauty; and hence, having the beauty 
of revealed truth at their disposal, they often abandon the 
world to the evil that is in it. At least, as the poet critic 
says, English-speaking Catholics are inclined to neglect English 
poetry. This is very natural, he ‘adds. Another has noted 
“the supreme touch” of piety; the delicacy, the courtesy, the 
reality, the beauty that it gives in mind, nature, and thought. 
We have all seen examples of such. Is not holy Mary the 
type and teacher thereof? But yet there is a danger in that 
neglect. We are in this mortal world. What is it? Who are 
we? What lives must we lead? And in his /dea of a Univer- 
sity Cardinal Newman has once and for all given the answer of 
the holiness that is in the world, though not of it. We edu- 
cate for this world. If we try to confine mankind to beauty of 
holiness directly (to reading lives of the saints, as Newman 
puts it), then we but send men to the world for its evil and 
with no guide to its good; we but make the world their uni- 
versity. Alas! how true, when we see pious men slaves of the 
newest books—bubble reputations—and immersed in newspaper 
twaddie. As if worldly gossip and the dreary or unwholesome 
vaporings of quickly despised novels were as sound a natural 
basis for their supernatural citadel as good literature and good 
art. Even Voltaire can give helpful advice “to read what is 
good, and to read only that; to choose what for long has had 
votes of men in its favor.” 


Goldsmith gave his picture of those who neglect to use this 
world’s beauty: 


“If few their wants, their pleasures are but few. 
Whence from such lands each pleasing science flies, 


That first excites desire, and then supplies; 
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Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 
To fill the languid pause with finer joy; 

Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate through the frame. 
Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 
Unquenched by want, unfann’d by strong desire; 
Unfit for raptures.”’ 


And he even continues—is he going beyond our experience of 
modern de-Puritanized ‘ fun” ?— 


‘or, if raptures cheer 
On some ane festival of once a year, 
In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire, 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire.” 


When we have said so much, we despair, or we shrink back, 
or firmly purpose to love not the world, neither the things 
that are in the world. We read, as lately twice published, St. 
Ignatius Loyola’s little autobiography, terrible in intensity. At 
first even he condemns the courtesies, the formularies of social 
life. Has he no cause in this world of scheming and sham? 
But (as his editor, Father Tyrrell, points out) who would less 
have treated our wickedness thus, than, later on, the founder 
of the Jesuits, the Society that sprang from Spanish grandeur 
of chivalry, having been passed through the fire of fierce peni- 
tence and self-abasement’? 

These things never can be spoken of without weighing them 
in a balance. On one side, if you will, is the Jesuit missioner’s 


denunciation of the wrath of God, and the threatenings of the . 


fire to consume the world; on the other is the alter Christus 
bending over the wandering sheep, when in the blessed confes- 
sional he speaks the charity of Him who despises not the works 
of his own hands, nor turns his sight from the flowers of the 
field, looking over his creation that once was very good. 

More things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy: that warning is never old. No maxim is more 
Catholic. It was the desiring that all must be plain to our 
pride that has been the undoing of heresiarchs; as when “ Re- 
formers,” for the so-called glory of God, denied free-will to 
men, because they could not understand; and in wandering 
mazes wilfully lost, blindly would force their way out. Let us 
not imitate them on this side or. on that. 
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What has been said above was suggested by reading a 
tolerant book, De Dante a Verlaine, by Father Pacheu, S.J. 

He judges as generously as possible Huysmanns, the French 
author, who has come back into the church. Huysmanns writes 
to Father Pacheu of ‘the monstrous incomprehension of art by 
Catholics.” ‘The church formerly led everything, and now 
leads nothing, the whole artistic movement of later years going 
on outside her pale, and far therefrom; a sad thing, you will 
allow; and a something brought about by her own sons, who 
look on workmanship in words as something devilish, and on 
art as a sin.” He adds, that “if they turned from the debili- 
tating reading of little pious books to Odon de Cluny and St. 
Bernard, they would . . . see no fear of ideas or of words 
there, but would . . . find sound tonics for the soul in 
their frank and bold open-spokenness and candor.” 

The priest-author indeed protests in his book that when 
they say “the true Christian will like only abject things, and 
will despise and hate things beautiful; he will not paint well, 
he will not be a good sculptor, nor a good draughtsman; but 
will confound art, that great delight of the soul, with common 
gross pleasure’’; then, protests the priest, ‘every Christian of | 
cultivated mind will feel such indignation, reading those words, 
that that alone suffices to brand them.” 

And yet, he himself quotes, p. 185, another priest, l’Abbé 
Vollot, professor of Holy Scripture at the Sorbonne, 1837- 
1868, who ‘dreamed often that in my weak way I might help 
to bring back literature, that is the beautiful, within the realm 
of the church. More than any other I have mourned over the 
barrenness of the petits séminaires. Here are young men who 
have good stuff in them, and more than ordinary intelligence, 
yet who will never do anything because they have not been 
given taste, or style, or any high aspirations.” This priest pro- 
fessor lived to see things tending in the right direction, as he 
thought, by de bonnes études, literary culture. 

What sad things there are still to see in France, let any 
one judge who has visited the works of Catholics of old— 
almost the only non-classical things shown there or elsewhere 
in Europe, as worth a traveller’s looks—and has compared 
Amiens, Chartres, and Notre Dame de Paris with the modern 
churches; nay, who sees the Renaissance or nondescript altars 
and rococo ornaments erected in those old sanctuaries, and sees 


. 
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the mock metal work, the false flowers, the poorly painted 
statuettes replacing the exquisite, the strong, even if gro- 
tesque—now consigned to that museum of old Catholic loveli- 
ness, l’Hétel de Cluny. RF 
Think of what modern Catholic France has done; not the 
Revolution, but the Restoration, that pulled down St. Bernard’s 
own church, as large, if I mistake not, as Westminster Abbey. 
Who knows that? Who would believe it, before he read Mon- 
talembert, as cited in Pugin’s Contrasts of Architecture? It is 
almost too painful to note how modern custodians of churches 
bartered the treasures of the Middle Ages, and how secularist 
governments have been found protecting the beauty of France 
from some of her clergy. Pugin’s book—to be had for six 
shillings now—should be in every hand that would protect our 
inheritance, and guide the builders of the spiritual Sion, those 
who have to use the material of the world’s works to God’s 
glory, and who do use them, too often, in a manner to bring 
shame on her who inspired Christian art. Pugin scorns the 
wretched Reformation and all its dirty, ugly ways. Look at 
his contrasted pictures of a Middle Age town, its churches, 
its charities, its true democracy, its manly independence, the 
fruit of religion only; no hate, no contempt, but rich aiding 
poor, giving more then (shall we say?) than the multiplied 
millions and millionaires give now; look at that ideal, and its 
expressions, in the burial of a receiver of charity during the 
Middle Age, with the robed brethren around, and all the 
gracious beauty of the church’s office, with priest and assis- 
tants at the grave; contrast that with the pauper’s body carted 
away, after the insults of a Dickens-described workhouse. 
Look at Pugin’s market-crosses, and at a Georgian street 
fountain; at a bishop’s monument in richness erected, but with 
humble attitude of piety, while the reformed prelatical bust 
stands up perky and thoughtless, flanked by two draggled 
wives; look at a royal chapel at Brighton, with Jack-in-the- 
box pulpit, and minister preaching to a George; and then look 
at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, before the wild sea of Henry’s 
conscience rioted there, even while he saw the Holy Mass; he 
who now lies under the flag in that chapel where no Mass is 
said; though vainly the same destroyer willed those hundreds of 
unsaid Masses that were to be offered for his poor, mad soul. 
Look at these contrasts in Pugin. But look also at his 
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Catholic altar and sanctuary of old, its noble dignity, its chaste- 
ness and grace, in reredos, in vestment, in carving and in metal 
work, and then at his modern “autel privilégie,” shapeless and 
graceless; something like an ugly hall-door behind, with ridicu- 
lous tumbling cherubs, and hideous representations of Sacred 
Hearts. Think how we cross seas to view as a whole, and in 
its charm throughout, some little church, that would not now 
cost a quarter of what we might pay to build one, no larger 
it may be, but of no interest, of no exalted beauty, of no in- 
spiration. These things are worth much thought. Those old 
buildings of the Catholic Church’s true democracy were the 
poor men’s homes of art in its highest service; and the vil- 
lagers were often artists who helped to build: no doubt, is 
there, of that? The people knew what was in their parish 
church; they knew why these things were in it; they cared 
whether they were in accord with the beautiful mind of the 
church that devised them, and taught her children their use 
and their glory. And often it is not lack of means, nowadays. 
“Lay not this flattering unction to your soul’; so let us re- 
peat one to the other. 

Those who to-day restore what their heresy once destroyed, 
frequently show the external of old Catholic art better than we 
who possess the essentials. 

The essentials alone matter, some one will declare. But 
that is not the mind of the church. Because we do build, and 
paint, and adorn; let us do these things well. Let us not 
curse our descendants with half a dozen badly painted windows, 
instead of blessing them with one good one. It is a case where 
no bread is incomparably better than half a loaf. 

As the strong-minded and practical Archbishop of Dublin 
said lately in his diocese: 

“Everything about a church ought to be of the best; not 
necessarily in the sense of its being the most costly, but in the 
sense of its being the best of its kind, and of a kind that is 
good . . . This holds for the pictures, statuary, stained- 
glass windows, the carving of the wood-work, the mosaic work, 
or the tiling of the floor. Jt would be better surely to have none 
of these things in a church than to have them not good of their 
kind. . . . Nothing but good can come of the enforce- 
ment of the sound principle that, whatever we are to have of 
art-work in our churches should be really artistic; and that 


. 
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‘between what is merely mechanical and what is artistic—even 
though the art be of the simplest and most elementary form— 
there is a difference that in a sense is infinite.” * 

Anyway, the mind of the church was long ago declared. 
She decided against the Puritan Tertullian, and he left her. It 
was not her Pope, but it was Julian the Apostate, who forbade 
her children to use pagan classics, and to cultivate mind and 
taste in the school of pagan art. Did she not see the dangers? 
Has she not, ever since, been providing us with safeguards? 
Is she not striking for our soul’s defence to-day in every word 
she utters about Christian education? The dangers are only 
too plain. The world is always with us. Flee from the wrath 
to come; yet, let both grow together until the harvest. And we 
cannot be wiser than the church. The New Testament might 
almost make us all Puritans, were the church not with us to 
interpret. But she is here; to provide for those who keep the 
commandments, as well as for those who also sell all they have 
and give to the poor. Again, at the Renaissance, some of the 
holiest of her sons were for separating the wheat and the cockle; 
with them were some of the most ignorant; on the other side 
stood those who knew. And though on this side there stood 
also the proud and the licentious, yet the church blessed this 
new mental activity—with trembling, as it were; with longing 
for the land that is very far off—always thinking of her duties 
among the exules filii Eve, for whom she sings Salve Regina; 
and then again Alma Redemptoris Mater; and afterwards Ave 
Regina Ccelorum; until, at Mary’s feet, leading us to sing 
Regina Cceli Lztare, she, in the fulness of triumph that for the 
first time may trust itself without fear, will then, with her whose 
spirit is our best guide in these uncertain wanderings, magnify 
the source of all: Him from whom we have received all our 
powers, the All-Wise, the All-Beautiful, the Creator of Mary, 
the King in His Beauty. 


*Archbishop Walsh was speaking specially of the art of organ-playing. And he thus 
applied the principles of art to church music, where he never compromises, but rather defends 
the church's laws as a true churchman: ‘' This is pre-eminently true of the orgafi. Though 
it has a solemn religious purpose to fulfil, it ought to be an instrument worthy of that purpose. 

And we cannot shut our ears to the profane or worldly music that comes from the 
organ, when too often in the hands of a performer wholly unconscious of the essential differ- 
ence there is in character between the music of the concert hall or theatre and the music of the 
Church.” Wretched lay worshippers, or would-be worshippers, do indeed press their ears as 
tight as they can. From the profane picture or statuary you could, as the speaker said, turn 
away youreye. Yet the profanity in music, he added, is greater. And to that the ignorant or 
the foolish force us to listen. 
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BY MARY SARSFIELD GILMORE, 


PART IV. 


ON THE HIGH-TIDE OF MANHOOD. 


CHAPTER II. 


OES presentiment go before  catastrophe,—or 
rather, does not misfortune crash like a thun- 
~derbolt upon humanity’s least ominous hours? 
Joyce, at least, was to experience how sud- 
den and unforewarned may be the adverse 
turning of fortune’s wheel. The relentless Nemesis stealirg 
upon him cast before her no shadow of portent. On the con 
trary, his highest hopes, his brightest dreams, were attainin 
fulfilment at the identical era of her stealthy approach. Gladys 





SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. A 


Joyce Josselyn, born and brought up amidst all the narrowing restraints of New England 
farm-life, conceives the idea of going to college. His father Hiram considers that college was 
intended for the sons of the rich and that no son of his should waste his youth in‘college,. and if 
Joyce chose to sulk, a good stout horsewhip was the best cure for the youngster’s stubborn fan- 
cies. Joyce finds a sympathizer in his desire for learning in Father Martin Carruth. 

Chapter II. is a touching family scene between the irate Hiram and the recalcitrant Joyce, 
which concludes in Joyce receiving a flogging with the horsewhip and leaving home. Chapter 
III. introduces Mandy Johnson as the boy's sweetheart, whom he meets as he is turning his 
back on the home of his childhood for ever, and they make promises of fidelity. 

In the first chapters of Part II. Joyce as a college student is presented to the various per- 
sonalities who make their home in Carruthdale, the manor-house of Centreville,.and there is 
given an insight into the social life of a college town. 

Joyce was graduated with highest honors. Commencement Day at college. Father 
Martin is there for the first time since his own graduation. Dr. Castleton, the president, 
awakens into the spiritual sense. Joyce having outgrown Mandy Johnson, by common con- 
sent their life-ways separate. Joyce enters the world. He accepts the offer tendered to him to 
be sub-editor on a Western paper, and in this capacity, on the morrow of his graduation, he 
enters the vigorous, bustling life of the energetic West.’ At the moment of his departure he 
calls on Mrs. Raymond and a significant interview takes place, in which ‘the influence of a wo- 
man of the world enters his life. On the journey to the West Joyce has a long talk with Ray- 
mond, in which the latter gives his views on various matters, and states the terms on which he 
engages Joyce. Arrived in San Francisco, Joyce sends an exuberant telegram to his mother. 
Joyce enters social life and takes part in a ball at the Golden Gate Ranch. Mina and Joyce 
are drawn unto each other, while Raymond's wife talks of divorce. Mina and Raymond, land- 
ing at Island Rock, are both drowned. Joyce endeavors to save them, and narrowly escapes 
with his own life. After Raymond s death Mrs. Raymond removes to San Francisco, pending 
the settlement of her husband's estate. Pearson, having assumed control of the Pioneer, has 
a stormy interview with Joyce. Mrs. Raymond suddenly decides to sail for Europe ; Joyce, fail- 
ing to agree to her plans, decides to remain with the Pioneer. ‘Stephen proposes to Gladvs. 
Aa meets with the great temptation. Pearl Ripley, a Comedy Girl, enters into his life. 

omanhood has lost something of its spiritual beauty as the result. Later on he is lured into 
a scheme of stock gambling. Stephen engages in social work, and tastes some of the higher 
things of life. He meets Gladys after the promised year's delay; while Mrs. Raymord, a 
restless woman of the world, comes into Joyce's life again. Joyce is about todeclare his 
love for Gladys when the news comes of a mine swindle Joyce saves Hans from despair, but 
comes again under the sway of Mrs. Raymond's power. Joyce and Imogen are married. On 
returning from their honeymoon Imogen dies very suddenly. Herdeath is the cause of Joyce’s 
spiritual regeneration. Two years pass and Pearl Ripley comes with her child to the home of 
Joyce’s mother. That mother receives her and experiences her own punishment for having 
educated Joyce without religion. 
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Broderick and Colonel Pearson were the fates auspicious to 
him. The Colonel, in fact, was too zealous by half! 

The Pioneer was the goal of Joyce’s professional desire. 
During the first year of his bereavement, his new responsibili- 
ties of wealth had pressed somewhat heavily on his shoulders; 
but as the intricacies of Imogen’s extensive estate were simpli- 
fied for him, his activity demanded the vent of some permanent 
interest, some definite motive of life. The “press,” from the 
first, had attracted him intellectually; while the ‘‘ power” of 
it thrilled his manly ambition. The Young West seemed the 
field of American journalism at its best,—progressive in spirit, 
rife with opportunity, and not yet too conservative for vital- 
izing experiment: and since, simultaneously with his return, 
the Colonel had begun to crave the veteran’s long furlough of 
retirement from service, succession as sole proprietor and editor- 
in chief of the Ptoneer suggested itself as Joyce’s destiny. 
Yet, unaccountably, his decision lagged, and the tyrannical 
Colonel waxed irate. He saw no reason for dalliance; no jus- 
tifiable substitute for the Pzoneer as the ball to be rolled by 
Raymond's surviving fortune. He fretted and fumed while 
Joyce considered and hesitated. At last his impatient patience, 
small virtue as it was, ceased altogether! Surfside Ranch was 
the scene of its sudden demise. 

“To the dickens with your everlasting flag of truce!” he 
exploded, teetering his creaking porch-chair against the house, 
and glaring disdain at Joyce, who was lounging at his ease 
against the balustrade. ‘‘ My tactics don’t hang fire an hour 
longer! ‘To be or not to be?—that is the question’ to be 
answered now or never! Once for all, do you take or leave 
the Pioneer?” 

Joyce looked reproach at his host, even while evading his 
challenge. In the rugged frame of the Surfside, far less 
elaborate than Golden Gate Ranch, he made a handsome and 
éven impressive picture. Two years of earnest, reproachless, 
aspiring and socially retired life, had developed his higher 
manhood even exteriorly. What once had been only his mag- 
netic beauty of youth, was now the truer beauty of moral 
strength and manly dignity. In maturity he was fulfilling his 
youth's nobler promise. Yet there was a void in his life not 
yet filled. 

“TI do not leave the Pioneer in the lurch,” he protested. 
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“Where would honor,—the most common gratitude, be,—if I 
failed the least need of Raymond’s organ? But while a hero 
is in command, the reinforcement of a recruit is superfluous. 
Appreciate: my humility, Colonel!” 

“To be, or not to be?” reiterated the Colonel, quite un- 
conciliated. ‘‘I tell you, Josselyn, you’ve played fast and 
loose just as long as you’re going to! Serve or fail the 
Pioneer ; but the issue can’t stand over. Gad! A man ought 
to know his own mind!” 

It was not the first tilt between host and guest of which 
the Surfside had been the scene, for since the lease of Golden 
Gate Ranch by Mam’selle and Gladys at the time of Imogen’s 
marriage, the faithful Colonel had haunted the neighborhood 
like a solicitous ghost; and Joyce gravitated naturally in the 
direction of Gladys, as frequently as opportunity offered. 

The intimacy sweet to the man was bitter-sweet to the 
girl, the vision of whose violets still humiliated her,—the shame 
and pain of whose vigil on the night of Imogen’s betrothal to 
Joyce, though a time-closed wound, still carried its scar. 
Primarily, an instinct of self-defence had impelled her to dis- 
tinguish unavoidable social association from .more simple and 
friendly intercourse; but Joyce, recalling Imogen’s confession 
of cynical warning, had ascribed the girl’s reserve and evasion 
to implanted doubts of his moral integrity; and he had strug- 
gled so nobly to live down the suspicion, that Gladys had 
found it impossible to sustain her conservative attitude. More- 
over, Joyce’s mother had interceded for him, albeit uncon- 
sciously. ‘Be a blessing to my lonely boy, for his soul’s sake,” 
she had begged Gladys, at Carruthdale; and the simple plea 
of the mother-heart had touched the girl, and seemed to re- 
proach her resolve of reserve, as self-conscious and unchristian 
selfishness. Mam’selle’s touching pleasure in her young knight’s 
filial gallantries, and the Colonel’s assiduous cultivation of 
Joyce as the Pioneer’s prospective purchaser, likewise appealed 
to Gladys’ generosity, and hampered her independence. There- 
fore she yielded to circumstances, her distrust of herself per- 
haps the most crucial phase of her difficult. position. When a 
woman has been self-contained, discovery of her own vulnera- 
bility wounds her pride of sex, and offends her sensitive 
delicacy. 

It was of Gladys that Joyce was thinking, as his .answer 


. 
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tarried: and he flattered himself that his thoughts were his 
unrevealed secret. But, perhaps on the principle of a thief 
catching a thief, a lover infallibly recognizes a lover; and the 
Colonel read Joyce like a book. | 

“It is a serious matter, Colonel,” Joyce murmured, uncan- 
didly. ‘‘ How long will you give me for decision ?” 

“Till a spin behind my mare has cleared your wits,” re- 
torted the tyrant, rising to telephone to the stables for his 
famous trotter. ‘‘ Now, where shall we drive?” His fierce 
old eyes twinkled. ‘Suppose, for a change, we head the mare 
straight inland!” 

“Why, certainly! The very thing!” Joyce’s assent justly 
caught the Colgnel in his own trap. ‘The shore-road does 
get monotonous, and there may be a land-breeze—” But his 
victim’s disconcerted face checked his eloquence. 

“Oh,—er—but I was forgetting the glass-house built on 
sand,” the Colonel amended. ‘ The last storms undermined it, 
and it imperils your tenants. I am afraid we cannot get out 
of a drive to the Ranch. Too bad to make you a martyr to 
duty!” : 

“Now, Colonel, Colonel, no dissembling,” laughed Joyce, 
with a hand on his host’s shoulder. ‘“‘As if you and the 
Ranch are not needle and pole! Why not ’fess up to the 
charms of the dear Mam’selle? I am sure we are all her 
adorers!” 

The mare’s dash up to the block afforded the embarrassed 
Colonel an excuse for deferring his answer. But as the spirited 
mare settled to the deserted shore-road, he turned the tables 
on Joyce with a vengeance. 

““«*Fess up to Mam’selle,’ indeed, you scapegrace,” he said, 
“‘when my unreciprocated devotion is already ancient history! 
It takes you self-loving young blades to fire from ambush till 
you re dead-sure you’ve hit the target! Ten chances to one, 
I’ve got your deuced caution to thank for my fruitless ‘devo- 
tion, at present. If Gladys were married, Mam’selle’s occupa- 
tion would be gone! Why not ’fess in your turn that we’re 
in the same box? -As the toast runs: The ladies!—God bless 
em!” 

But confession came slowly to Joyce’s lips. It had gone 
hard with him to admit to his own heart that he was in love 
with Gladys. Ignoring the truth, that even from the first his 
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soul had strained towards her as his star; veering to Mina only 
in chivalry; sinking to Pearl in youth’s weakness under stress 
of temptation; wedding Imogen, indeed, but as the wooed 
rather than the wooer,—he felt convicted of fickle love, of un- 
faithfulness to memory. Not only Gladys’ ideals, but his own, 
seemed profaned by, disdainful of him! Absorbed in thought, 
he forgot the Colonel’s existence. 

A sudden cut of the whip vented the Colonel’s irritation 
upon the mare,—an injustice which her high spirit promptly 
resented. Breaking her noted pace, she dashed ahead with a 
leap which nearly unseated her driver. Although now at sun- 
set, as the haze of dense heat fled before the trade wind, the 
rays of the sun were burning their way into sight, the day, like 
its predecessors, had been one of sullen glare and oppressive 
atmosphere, and as the mare galloped on her sorrel flanks shone 
with sweat, while her neck tossed off foam-flecked moisture. 
“Whoa, old girl! Ho, my beauty !—Slow—ow—ow, there!” 
coaxes the contrite Colonel. When he had her again under 
control, he turned her head towards the sea, holding her in to 
a walk far beyond the tide-line, where the waves plashing half- 
way up the light rig, sprayed and cooled her. As they loitered, 
red and gold dyed the mazarine waters; and under the fresh- 
ening air and color, the parched sands inland seemed to pulsate 
and radiate. Out at sea, far to front, the buoy-bell of Island 
‘Rock tolled its monotonous warning. The Colonel lifted his 
hat, with reverent solemnity. He never failed to salute the 
scene of Raymond’s tragedy. 

“Well, the Ranch is at hand,” he said as he turned the 
mare inland. ‘Put your fate to the test, and don’t take no 
for an answer! Boyle Broderick’s daughter would be the mak- 
ing of you. Between her and the Pioneer—” 

“That’s it! I take the Pioneer with, but not without her,” 
admitted Joyce with a sigh of relief as he confessed his secret. 
“Bachelor suites are the devil, and I’m tired of hotel-life. I 
commit myself to a Western career only on condition that I 
have man’s life-anchor, a home/’”’ 

“ Right you are, and home stands or falls by the woman in 
it! Don’t fool with your chances any longer. Every day 
means an advantage to your rivals.” 

“But, Colonel, remember—Imogen! I feel in a deucedly deli- 
cate position. Putting aside other things,—and God knows 
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there are others,—don’t you think that a sensitive girl must 
resent the fact of a predecessor? Can she believe that a second 
love can be the grand passion? Can she feel faith in the 
fidelity of a man who seems self-convicted of fickleness? By 
Jove, it seems an awful muddle!” 

“My boy, life is life, and the living must live it. There 
are exceptional cases where, for one reason or another, conse- 
cration to memory is a proof of true affection. But in nine 
cases out of ten it is mere fanaticism or morbid posing. ‘ It is 
not good for man to be alone,’—and still less good ‘for woman. 
I believe that Gladys is far too sensible for the supersensitive- 
ness you have imputed to her. Only a selfish, a jealous, a 
self-loving woman resents the dead past of the love that is hers 
in the present.” 

“‘The dead past!” Why did the words seem to haunt Joyce 
menacingly? Why, of a sudden, did they recall Father Mar- 
tin’s sad warning, that “the ghosts of dead pasts are fain to 
walk” ? 

But Golden Gate Ranch was in sight, and there was short 
time for moping. The mare’s pace covered the distance with a 
speed inspired by the Colonel’s natural ambition to cut a dash, 
as Mam’selle and Gladys, watching the sunset from the west- 
ern veranda, waved their handkerchiefs in sign of recognition 
and welcone. 

At close range the strong light showed Mam’selle aged not 
at all; she had reached thé truce-time which, under easy tem- 
poral conditions, keeps change at abeyance. Life with Gladys 
was more peaceful and congenial to her gentle soul than it had 
been with her beloved but restless and exacting little Mina; 
and time had softened the pangs of loss, with the tragic asso- 
ciations of Island Rock, to tenderest spiritual memories. Ray- 
mond, robed in his unsullied baptismal garment; Mina, one of 
the ‘‘children” saved by heaven from earth’s inevitable perils 
for her impassioned, erratic temperament,—these were visions 
less of pain than of gentle peace to the souls that loved and 
prayed for them. As for Gladys, the subtle seals both of love 
and prayer were stamped upon her subtly maturing face. She 
looked scarcely less gentle than in her earlier girlhood, yet 
stronger, more resolute, more self-poised and confident. Defi- 
nite aim and full grasp of life since the night of her girlish 
vigil had visibly dignified her character.. Poor Dick’s father, 
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lonely possessor of the Dawson millions, representative Capital- 
ist—Hans Kaufmann, champion of Labor,—these two could have 
told what they had taught her, and learned from her! Be- 
tween their two extremes, all social, industrial, economic ques- 
tions seethed, and class and mass struggled mortally. Gladys, 
bringing only tenderness into the strife, took of its strength, 
and waxed wise by experience. Yet her expression was still 
child like, as the innocent and spiritual woman often retains it 
far beyond the years when girlhood is supposed by the world 
to belong to her. There is a divine youth of soul that triumphs 
over the body. It is evil that ages in the unbeautiful sense,— 
not years! : 

As the Colonel flung his reins to a groom he proceeded, with 
characteristic assertiveness, to take Joyce and Gladys in hand. 

“No wasting of the first real sunset for a week in dawd- 
ling up here,” he protested, turning Joyce about-face even as 
he was presenting himself to Mam’selle. ‘‘ Piazza and chairs 
for old bones like mine; and Mam’selle, in her courtesy, will 
keep me company. But off with you young people, to hear 
‘what the wild waves are saying.’ Only once comes the magi- 
cal hour!” 

With a smile at what she supposed was the devoted 
Colonel’s frank bid for a téte-a-téte with Mam’selle, Gladys 
descended the steps towards the shore, eagerly followed by 
Joyce. The Colonel gazed after them with wistful eyes. ‘‘ Ah, 
Mam’selle,” he sighed ; “for life’s ‘ magical hour,’—for the youth 
which builds castles even of sand!” 

But the shivering Mam’selle drew her laces about her. In 
spite of the heat, the trade wind was penetrating and chill. 
“You are younger than I, cher ami,” she admitted. ‘“/ prefer 
the chateaux d’Espagne built of fire!” 

Through the doorway of the main hall came the flicker and 
fragrance of blazing logs. The Colonel rose, and before Mam’- 
selle could relieve it of her fragile burden, had rolled her chair 
over the threshold towards the open fire. She blushed like a 
girl as she thanked him for his service. It was becoming 
sweetly familiar to her. 

With a sigh of content he seated himself beside her. His 
own hearthstone was so lonely in contrast. 

“Castles in the fire,’ he repeated dreamily, his softened 
eyes fixed on the flames, his hand running restlessly through 
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his iron-gray hair. ‘‘There is but one castle for maturity, 
Mam’selle,—the castle called Home. But neither for you nor 
me is it to build it singly.” 

“But already we have our homes,” evaded the tactful 
Mam’selle, with a shell-pink flush. ‘‘ You, ami, as a father,—l, 
with the dear Gladys What desire we more, without the 
selfishness ? To build anew would be to desert present hearth- 
stones !”’ 

“The home of the married daughter is for her husband and 
children. The parent is its guest, not its master.” 

“But the unmarried daughter is left you in the dear little 
convent-girl, Harry ” 

The Colonel disburdened his breast-pocket of sundry letters. 

“T shall claim Harry for at least a year, yes,” he asserted ; 
“but a surprise is in store for you,—a sad surprise for me, 
Mam’selle. At your leisure read these, if you will, and advise 
me. My enfant terrible chooses to fancy that she is turning 
devotee! Do I regret or rejoice, I wonder, that I consented 
first to the convent for her, and then to her profession of the 
Faith of the sisterhoods? My wild baby! That she, of all 
madcaps, should fancy herself fitted for the gloom of the veil 
and the cell!” 

Mam’'selle’s dark eyes flashed enthusiastically under her 
effective white hair. 

“ Bien, pauvre chert, it is the happy surprise to me,” she 
acknowledged. “It is the place of peace for a woman,—the 
beautiful cloister! She will gain all, losing nothing; while the 
good God will recompense you. Stand not in her way, cher 
mon Colonel!” 

“Not eventually; but she must return for a time to the 
world, which certainly lacked no charms for her unsaintly child- 
hood! That bright nature, that high spirit, that little coquette, 
immured in a convent? Ah, Mam’selle, not of such stuff are 
nuns made!” 

‘Au contraire, my Colonel, it is the joyous of heart that 
make the amiable atmosphere of the convent! That devotion 
makes dreary is the blinded world’s error! The quiet, ‘good’ 
girls, like our Gladys, for instance, take the veil more rarely 
than the wild, the wilful ones! It is the high spirits that are 
tamed by the call of the Master! The meek and mild are the 
peacemakers,—the children of God in the world!” 
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“Ah?” queried the Colonel, scoring a personal point. 
“And yet you, Mam’selle, so peaceful, so devout, sometimes 
speak of an ultimate cloister?” 

“Not until the marriage of Gladys seems to say that the 
world needs me no longer. And even then, not as a religieuse,— 
but just as a tired Martha, to await my call in peace!” 

“A selfish project, Mam’selle,— ” 

‘* Mon Colonel!” 

‘Most selfish, I repeat, since it implies the desertion of one 
whose need—” 

“ Pardon,—need not of me, but of some younger other!” 

‘Contemporaries are the only true affinities, dear Mam’- 
selle. My gray hair would dishonor itself if it wooed youth’s 
bright tresses. Could a young wife make me the calm home- 
life that rests the weariness of life-service? Could she be a 
companion to my declining years, a mother to my young 
daughter in her vocative travail, a sympathizer in the tastes 
and desires that are not the gay pleasures of youth? Could 
she go down the hill with me hand-in-hand, journeying beside 
me towards the silent valley? Ah, Mam’selle, subterfuges are 
useless. You know my need of you, you only. I am telling 
you no new story.” 

“* Bien cheri,”’ coquetted Mam'selle, ‘‘what one knows, one 
knows! But you have the man’s unreason. You think of self, 
not of me. Is it, then, in a woman to make herself a jest to 
the world, by pretensions in age to the sweet things of youth? 
Ah, no! You know better, my Colonel!” 

“But how about making herself a moral heroine, Mam’- 
selle,—brave and noble enough to rise above the ridicule of 
the fool and the criticism of the narrow; to respond to the 
call, and simply, selflessly honor the claim of the contempor- 
aneous life that lacks and needs her? What though few under- 
stand that the fiery sentiment of youth has not half the dignity 
of the intelligent friendship, the congenial companionship, the 
Spiritualized affinity of souls that are nearing the home-stretch ? 
Does the world’s verdict make the true happiness ‘of any 
individual man or woman? No, Mam’selle, but too often it 
mars it.” 

“But cher Colonel, be considerate! Is it not that our 
Gladys needs me still?” 

“Youth needs youth, Mam’selle, and sooner or later it 
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claims, or yields to its own! Even to-night Gladys and Joyce 
—are finding each other!” 


Joyce, indeed, was striving his best to fulfil the Colonel’s 
prediction; though to have addressed himself first to Mam’selle 
had been his correct intention, frustrated, however, through no 
fault of his own, by the Colonel’s high-handed dismissal. As 
it was, he felt coerced to declare himself without further hesi- 
tation. He was in the phase when externals take all their 
color from the interior life,—a phase which only the spiritual 
and love-lives know; and his decision as to the Pioneer was 
dependent on Gladys. Therefore expedience as well as senti- 
ment forced his avowal. ; 

From the shore. they had wandered in the direction of the 
glass extension of which the Colonel had spoken. The ball-room 
of Imogen’s day had been restored by Gladys to its original 
status as an indoor garden; and the fountain plashing the 
marble Aphrodite, now bedewed with its spray splendid palms 
and exotic flowers. As Joyce sounded the walls and supports, 
Gladys seated herself on the fountain’s rim, trailing her fingers 
in the rippling water. In Joyce’s face she saw something that 
was both her pain and her pleasure. The water veiled her 
hand’s sudden tremor. 

“Well?” she queried, as Joyce rejoined her with significant 
haste. 

“Oh, the dear old Colonel is over-anxious,’” was his non- 
chalant verdict. ‘‘It is a bit settled, of course, and I’ll have 
it looked after; but in its present condition the Crystal Palace 
is good against anything but a ‘shake.’ By the way, though, 
the press is calling this ‘earthquake weather!’”’ 

“Then I trust that for once the infallible press may be 
proved fallible. The Crystal Palace is my beautiful castle in 
fairyland ; and the sensation of our slightest earthquake is inde- 
scribably sickening to me,—like a sudden upheaval of all things!” 

Joyce sank on the marble ledge beside her. His eyes were 
very grave, very earnest. 

“Have all things ever upheaved for you?” he asked. 
“A girl’s life isso protected,—so peaceful!” 

“You forget that I lost my dear father.” 

“And that was your only upheaval?” he pressed, with a 
young man’s wonder at girlhood’s eventless record. 
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Was it? Gladys’ thought flew backwards to Stephen’s pro- 
posal,—to the calm affection slowly responding to him, and its 
sacrifice in the Maintown chapel; to her violet-haunted dream, 
rudely awakened by the announcement of Joyce’s approaching 
marriage,—and to the vigil which, even in memory, still cruelly 
humiliated her. As she hesitated Joyce assumed that her silence 
gave consent, and smiled at the superfluousness of his question. 

“But of course no real upheaval could have reached your 
life,” he added. ‘‘A man’s life is so different,—above all, a 
poor man’s. The marvel is, that we survive our upheavals; 
but we do, and even come out ahead! Take our friend Hans, 
for instance, when the Pioneer-Mine crash crazed him. Yet 
only yesterday he was happier than a deep sand-clam, showing 
off his splendid boy to the fellows!- By the way, his old mother 
and the pretty Katrina call you their ‘house-angel,’ Miss 
Broderick.” 

‘“Simply because my visits are so few and far between, Mr. 
Josselyn!” 

“Rather, because when they occur the little house in Oak- 
land is glorified.” 

“The fact that it is their own house by deed-of-gift glorifies 
it more practically,” she retorted, to Joyce’s discomfiture. 

“Oh, Hans took the interest on his investment in the shape 
of a home,” he stammered, unveraciously. ‘But speaking of 
home, Miss Broderick, do you know that my dear old people 
have quite deserted me? Even Father Martin sustains a myster- 
ious silence. But perhaps you have recent news for me!” 

‘“No,” she admitted, reluctantly. ‘I, too, have been think- 
ing the long silence strange. Yet ‘no news is good news,’ Mr. 
Josselyn.”’ 

“Ts it?” he asked, dashing desperately into the subject 
most near to his heart. ‘‘ That is what I have been trying to 
hope—through all these months of suspense! May I speak to 
you to-night? Will you hear me? Will you answer me? Oh, 
you know without words the good news I am asking!” 

As the throb of his heart impeded his utterance he was 
conscious,—though every thought was a love-thought,—of the 
tender twilight of the crystalline house unilluminated save by 
the afterglow slowly fading outside it; of the sway of the 
palms in the draught, of the musical play of the waters on the 
foam-white Aphrodite; of the flowers glowing like flames 
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through the shadows. Place and hour were an ideal setting © 
for human love words. Could Gladys resent—resist them ? 

With an instinct of flight, she had started to rise; yet 
yielded as the touch of his hand deterred her. It was come,— 
the supreme hour of maidenhood’s heart-life.—when love’s 
silence breaks into impassioned expression, and mystery flees 
before truth! Had she dreaded or desired it, knowing, of late, 
its inevitability ? Mingled sweetness and bitterness made the 
query a problem. Loving Joyce’s love, yet her own love was 
shy of response to it. Was he more stable now than he had 
been in the past? Was fidelity,—loyal truth to trust in him ? 

“Answer me,—answer!” he demanded, imperiously. Her 
blush and tremor were near to him; yet she still kept afar! 
To take her by storm was Joyce’s tender temptation. To sue 
woman is the acquired chivalrous grace of the gentleman,—to 
claim her, the natural instinct of man. 

“ What is—your question ?”’ she murmured, almost inaudibly. 
Her face drooped, her eyes hid themselves behind lowered 
lashes. She was suffering love’s shyness, in whose pain is 
sweetness ;—shrinking from the glory to which all her heart 
strained ! 

“The question of love, Gladys,” he cried, impetuously; 
“with all that love’ means to a man,—to his life-work, his 
heart, his salvation! Alone in this rapid West, I shall. be 
caught in the vortex. The tide is too strong for a man with 
no haven. But with the woman I love for my wife,—in my 
home,—O Gladys,—you know! O Gladys!” 

“The—woman—you—love!” she repeated, with an uncon- 
sciously tender inflection. Then a sudden resentment, the 
revolt of woman-pride against the hurt of light love, possessed 
her. Her soft eyes turned ruthless. They flashed on him 
proudly. ‘‘Love’s present incumbent,” she murmured with 
cruel irony. 

But Joyce was not wounded. The stab was healed of all 
sting by the balm of its motive. 

“ Gladys /” he cried, not appealingly but with uttermost 
triumph; and by his voice, by his eyes, she knew that she had 
betrayed herself,—by her resentment, her reproach, revealed— 
love. 

“Do not play with me,” he pleaded. ‘Do not punish me. 
Do not doubt me! You know that you are my one love, 
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though my blind soul missed you. From the first it strained 
toward you; but you were too far, too high. Oh, my love it 
has been you,—you always!” 

“ Hysh! You must not say that! Remember—remember—” 

“T remember my dead no less, because I speak truth to 
the living! A man’s loves may be many, yet his true love 
but one. Under light or base fancies he still has his ideal. 
The superficially fickle are often faithful at heart. Susceptibility 
is no disprover of exclusive devotion. No woman can judge a 
man justly.” 

“T think what men claim of women as justice,—is mercy!” 

“Then grant me such mercy as women grant men. Do not 
deny me the chance that is the redemption of others. I have 
tried to grow worthy of you,—you must have seen that I tried, 
Gladys! Of course I have failed. Yet the effort—” 

“ You—have—not—failed,” she said, softly. ‘‘ Yes, I have 
seen your good fight. If the present were all—” Her speech 
halted. 

“The present is only the promise of the future that is in 
your own hands.” . 

“And the past?” 

“Ts past! Why rake over cold ashes?” 

“Because the flame of the past kindled the fire of the 
future. Only by looking behind can we see before us!” 

“You distrust me?” 

She did not answer. What, in truth, could she answer 
without wounding,—insulting him? She knew her own mean- 
ing only vaguely, unspeakably. How could she define her 
troubled wonder, her confused convictions, her intuitive doubts, 
her uncomprehended fears? But she had no need to analyze 
her conflicting thoughts. Each and all were Joyce’s bitter 
knowledge. 

He paled; yet his voice strengthened. Emotion was con- 
quered by resolution. Here was no ignorant girl, but an 
earnest woman. He must meet her, every inch a man!. 

“Gladys,” he said, ‘‘vague suspicion is more fatal than 
fullest knowledge. And you are noble enough to forgive—” 

His words failed. An anguish of remorse, born of tender- 
ness, racked him. That she should have to forgive,—this pure, 
sweet, sinless woman, bowed before him as a rose bends to 
the storm. 
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“‘Imogen—” he began, but she interrupted him sternly. 

“There is nothing for me to forgive in your love for the 
woman who was your wife,” she said. 

“Then does it wrong you that my boyhood’s sweetheart 
cane and went with my. native town’s school-girl belle?” he 
demanded. ‘‘Or that between Mina and me—Mina, in life 
only a beautiful child to me; in death, as a dear little sister, 
—were youthful romanticism and springtime sentiment? Gladys, 
these were love’s fledgling flutterings.”’ 

“And then?” she pressed, inexorably. Her face was set, 
her brows frowning. There was something for her to forgive. 
What was it? 

Joyce paused to take breath. His heart fainted within him, 
yet save in truth where was his worth, his hope? 

“And then,—yes, ‘there was one madness of youth,—I will 
not lie to you. It wronged her who afterwards became my 
wife. It wrongs you, for whose love I am unworthily suing! 
Yet to forgive wrong,—ah, Gladys, that is woman-love, wife- 
love! Think before you deny me, dear--think!”’ 

“Oh! I cannot think,” cried Gladys, hopelessly. She 
clinched her hands, and swayed to and fro in pain of spirit 
so acute that it simulated physical anguish. What was right? 
What was wrong? Her heart strained and ached like a thing 
rent asunder. Why should sweet and pure love not come 
sweetly and purely, instead of thus sorely to hurt, thus sullied 
to humiliate her? All unconsciously she was rebelling against 
womanhood’s bitter lesson that 


“ Love's feet are softly shod with pain.” 


What sad pain love had cost her even from its earliest 
nascence! She recalled the spiritual hurt Joyce’s jaunty soul- 
lessness had dealt her at first,—a hurt significant of a human 
side prophetic of present developments, though at the time she 
had failed to recognize it. The vague sorrow his worldly let- 
ters had caused her in Europe recurred to her,—her deeper 
pain of disillusion, of desecration, and her revulsion not only 
from a potential guilt of the man, but from the woman so 
lightly hinting of moral flaw, when after their return, on the 
occasion of Joyce’s social function, Imogen had whispered her 
suspicion, now justified by Joyce’s own confession. Since the 
days when her youth had confounded charity with compro- 
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mise with evil, Gladys had become more’ worldly-wise, more 
mature in knowledge of life, less intolerant in her judgments 
of human nature. Yet the pure woman’s revulsion from ab- 
stract evil suddenly personified, the pain and profanation of 
love sullied and therefore unworthy, hurt her tender soul with 
the realization of the infinite pathos of sin. Heaven and 
earth, God and man profaned, desecrated, ruthlessly, heedless- 
ly,—all the beauty of the Divine conception of human life 
blurred, degraded,—beautiful youth marred and dishonored, 
noble intellect debased, the heart polluted, the Christian soul 
self-sunk from star to mire,—and all to what end, save late 
remorse, bitter penalty? Through her tears her woman-eyes 
flashed piteous protest,—the pure supplication wherewith 
women and angels alike strive against mortal men! 

The musical monotone of the water,’the sigh of swaying 
palm and breeze-thrilled flower, contrasted pathetically in their 
gentle harmony with the man’s heart-throbs of passion, the 
woman’s heart-throbs of suffering. Eden before sin entered it, 
is the suggestion of Nature; and in so far as human nature 
fails to respond to it, it knows its own bitterness. There is a 
darkness about evil from which the pure soul shrinks affrighted. 
The mystery of Joyce’s sin was more appalling to Gladys than 
her knowledge of it. Yet in love’s stress woman’s heart sees 
but one course,—fidelity. Whatever the cost to her, faith 
serves love, by divine instinct. This is the law of survival,— 
of immortality. 

“Ts it forgiveness, Gladys?” asked Joyce. Her long silence 
had comforted him. A woman’s surrender sends reluctance 
before it. 

‘In the spirit, yes. But—but—” 

“Forgiveness of spirit that is not in the letter, Gladys, 
is a mocking pretence,—a hypocrisy.” 

“Oh, is forgiveness love?” she appealed to him. ‘‘ Would 
unforgiveness be self-love? Am I confused by the problem 
that baffles all women? Or are there men,—is there -love,— 
without reproach ?”’ 

“There are men. There is love,” he admitted with infinite 
sadness. ‘But I and my love are not these, Gladys!” 

Into the gloom she gazed, with eyes straining vainly for 
light. Then, of a sudden, with a soft sob like a child’s whose 
hurt is consoled, she yielded him both her hands. 


. 
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“Where perfect truth, perfect honesty, are, love must be 
worthy,” she said, with conviction. ‘Joyce, it is not for me 
to forgive, but to forget!” 

“ Gladys!” 

“ Wait,” she said, with a gentle pride that restrained him. 
“There are conditions for me, as well as for you. As a wife, 
I must be still Boyle Broderick’s daughter! He left legacies 
which not only my wealth but my life must honor. I have a 
little red book which we must read together. Until then noth- 
: ing is final.” 
ti “T endorse the little red book without reading it,” he 
. cried. ‘Oh, my darling, my darling, kiss me!” 

“No,” she whispered, “not yet!” And her will controlled 
him. Her hands to his lips were enough. 
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“Well, my boy, ‘to be, or not to be?’” persisted the 
Colonel, as he headed the mare towards the distant station. 
His voice was triumphant. Joyce’s rapt face had betrayed 
him. “Is the Pioneer yours, or another’s?” 

“Mine, Colonel!” Joyce clasped his friend’s hand, reins and 
all. ‘“‘We’ll talk it over to-morrow, but no details to-night. 
I’m way up in the stars. Let me stay there.” 

“With all my heart, boy!” At the risk of a runaway the 
i Colonel returned the hand-pressure. “I’ve been there myself, 
; in my time; I’m there again,—with a difference! Once more, 
Joyce, ‘ The ladies !—God bless ’em!’” 

“Amen!” Joyce saluted the stars, in his ecstasy. Life 
and love, for the first time, were perfect ! 

Previously, in spite of his “luck,” in both there had been 
something always lacking; but to-night had left no flaw, no 
incompleteness, no desire. Love? Until now, he never had 
iH known love in truth and in spirit! Life? He had not yet 
4 lived it. College had been but its prelude. Raymond’s West 
. but a start; his Pzoneer success a mere prophecy; the Shasta, 
fortune’s first favor; his social popularity a sham victory ; even 
his marriage, only an initiatory experience whetting his heart 
rather than appeasing it. But his soul and heart, intellect and 
sense, ambition and tenderness, all were finding in Gladys their 
perfect complement. She was his own, and his all. His life 
and love reached their height in her,—the human height that 
reflects the Divine! 
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The cab that bore him to his hotel rolled and rattled along 
its way. The cars clanged by it, carts and carriages met and 
passed it, all unnoticed by its absorbed occupant. The dazzling 
electrics flashed before unseeing eyes; the noise of the street 
jarred on ears unhearing. He saw only the beauty, heard only 
the music, of the face and voice of the girl behind him: 
Gladys, his sweetheart! Gladys, his wife! Even he, spoiled by 
conquests, knelt in awe of love’s victory. He entered the hotel 
in a daze of happiness, and mounted to his suite in a dream. 

In the palm-framed corridors the night-lamps burned rud- 
dily. Only his footsteps relieved the midnight silence. The 
night-watchman, noiselessly pacing by, nodded with drowsy 
friendliness. ‘ You'll find your rooms open, sir,” he remarked, 
as he passed. Then he yawned, and turned the corner indif- 
ferently. 

“Open?” Why should his rooms be open? A _ glance 
towards his transom showed him that his suite was illuminated. 
His heart sank. To-night of all nights, what uninvited guest 
awaited him? He could offer no hospitality,—feign no wel- 
come! 

No remembrance of a scene long-forgotten warned him; no 
thought of the night when his surprise to find his room-door 
ajar had culminated in the discovery of audacious Pearl Ripley; 
no presentiment that the seed sowed then, under exterior cir- 
cumstances strangely similar to those of to-night, must be 
reaped now, in the hour when the harvest would be most bit- 
ter! Pearl had forsaken him, rejected his suggestion of corre- 
spondence, voluntarily effaced herself from his life. Only 
remorseful retrospection kept alive even her memory. He flung 
open his door, and it swung to behind him, shutting and latch- 
ing itself with a click. For an instant the lights dazzled him. 
Then a sound in a corner caused him to wheel about sharply. 
He stared mutely, incredulously. Had love and bliss mad- 
dened him? This woman-figure, tall and gaunt, age-stooped, 
familiar— 

“Mother!” he heard himself cry, half in joy, all in won- 
der! ‘Why, mother! Is it you? Why, mother!” 

But the rigid posture, the sternly unsmiling, infinitely sad 
old face,—perhaps more than all, the mysterious burden of her 
arms, repelled his affectionate impulse towards her. Falling 
back, he brushed his hand across his eyes, as one strives to 
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dispel the phantasms of lingering sleep. He must be moon- 
struck, delirious, love-mad, dreaming! ‘ Mother,” he whis- 
pered, fearfully, “if it is you,—then father—father— ” 

“Your father is at home; and it is I, Joyce, yes!” Her 
voice broke. She sank weakly back to her chair. ‘I, your 
sorrowful mother,” she sobbed,—“ with your ‘son in her arms! 
O Joyce, that / should be the one to bring him to you!” 

““My—son? I have no son!” His face blanched as he 
knelt by her. ‘“‘ Mother, you know—that my child—died with 
Imogen!” 

“Your first-born lives, with—Pearl Ripley!” 

“Pearl Ripley? PEARL RIPLEY?” 

As he panted the name, horror grew in his eyes. He 
turned Joy to the light, then hid his face moaning. 

“O mother!” he sobbed. ‘And only to-night,—only to- 
night, mother, after long waiting,—Gladys—Gladys—” 

Her hand on his bowed head was her mother-answer! 
Only God’s Voice could reach Joyce now. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN. 


BY GEORGINA PELL CURTIS. 


MT is the mightiest in spirit who are tried by the 

® severest afflictions, and the loftiest in soul who 

attain to the greatest spiritual heights. In the 

careers of great men, however, it not infrequently 

happens that their biographers give us chiefly 

the record of their material triumphs, or the history of their 

art; and it is only the careful student who can extract the 
inner and spiritual life of the man, where it exists. 

Of Beethoven the Musician the world has heard everything; 

of Beethoven the Catholic we know next to nothing. Yet a 

Catholic he was, loyal to his religion, pure in his life, and with 

magnificent faith in God throughout all the many trials of a 

sorely tried and stormy life. Natural reserve, joined to the 


deafness that early overtook him, drove his religion inward ; 
but it breathes in his letters and journals. ‘‘ Nothing can be 
more sublime,” he writes, “than to draw nearer to the God- 
head than other men, and to diffuse here on earth those God- 
like rays among mortals.” 


Ludwig Van Beethoven was born at Bonn on the 16th of 
December, 1770, and was baptized the next day. He came. of 
a musical stock, his father and grandfather having been court 
musicians. At the age of four his father, a stern and severe 
man, commenced teaching him music, and at nine years he had 
mastered all of the piano, violin, and harmony that his father 
could teach. Of other education he had very little, his school 
days being over when he was thirteen. A quiet, serious child, 
he early became acquainted with poverty and sorrow. His father 
drank to excess, and Beethoven, when only a boy, set to. work 
manfully to teach, so as to assist his mother, whom he adored. 
He called her his best friend, and for her sake he endured in- 
numerable hardships. : 

When his father finally died Beethoven assumed the respon- 
sibility of keeping the family together, working with all his 
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might to make a home. At this time he was reserved and 
reflective, trustworthy and generous, and both then and through- 
out his whole life an abstemious eater and drinker. 

Meanwhile he managed to keep up his musical education, 
and he was so universally respected that he found friends eager 
and willing to assist him. Count Waldstein gave him a piano 
and substantial pecuniary help. Other friends were the Arch- 
duke Rudolph and Baron Van Swieten; but his principal 
patron was the Elector Max Franz, a brother of the Emperor 
Joseph II. 

When he was seventeen years old the elector sent him to 
Vienna, where he played before Mozart, who recognized his 
genius. He went back to Bonn, but in 1792 left there for 
good, returning to Vienna, where he was soon followed by his 
two younger brothers, to whom he acted as father and pro- 
tector. 

In Vienna he became a pupil of Haydn, and a student and 
admirer of Handel. It would seem as if his powers developed 
slowly, but his undoubted genius began to be recognized by all 
classes. Capable of great drudgery, perseverance, and applica- 
tion, he nevertheless did not take kindly to the discipline of 
teaching. At twenty-three he was through with instructors, 
and at thirty he was the most admired man in the Viennese 
musical world. 

At this time his appearance is described as very attractive. 
In figure he was powerfully set and of medium height. The 
head, also, was very massive, with thick hair that became snow 
white in later life, but the face and expression were more spiri- 
tual; the forehead and brow very fine and the eyes dark and 
searching. In youth he had a very sweet, clear-cut, and sensi- 
tive mouth, which later, through stress and trouble, became 
more set and stern. The man’s whole appearance seemed to 
show forth the delicacy, and withal the power, of his own music. 

Weber speaks of “the square cyclopean figure attired in a 
shabby coat with torn sleeves,” and one of his biographers 
writing of him says: “‘Everybody will remember his noble, 
austere face, as seen in the numerous prints: the square, mas- 
sive head, with the forest of rough hair; the strong features, 
so furrowed with the marks of passion and sadness; the eyes 
with their look of introspection and insight; the whole expres- 
sion of the countenance as of an ancient prophet.” 
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And again he speaks of him as “a sorely tried, sublimely 
gifted man,” one who “met his fate stubbornly, and worked 
out his great mission with all his might and main, through long 
years of weariness and trouble.” 

The same writer says further: “He embodied the regular 
and irregular in human nature, ever conscious of great powers 
and the ability to carry great responsibilities.” 

And indeed Beethoven had need of the loftiest courage and 
faith, At the outset of his career, when fortune and success 
smiled upon him; when the path to fame seemed one so easy 
to tread, he met with the most terrible affliction. At the age 
of thirty some imperfection in his hearing manifested itself, and 
in two years he was stone deaf. Shut out for ever during the 
rest of his mortal life from all the beautiful sounds of nature 
and art, his music henceforth could no longer be an artistic 
pleasure, but only a technical work. And yet so great was his 
genius, so thorough his musical education, that he composed 
his most famous pieces after he lost all hearing. One of the 
world’s greatest conquerors, with every obstacle in his path, he 
fought and won his way to the highest pinnacle of his art. 

What he suffered, as little by little his deafness closed in 
upon him, we can guess. For him harmony was turned into 
discord. Communication with friends became a constant effort, 
and an irritation to the nerves; yet never in his darkest hours 
did he really lose courage, or faith in God and man. The 
strong heart, wounded to the quick, cries out in pain, but 
never in rebellion or final despair. He says: 

“As autumn leaves wither and fall, so are my hopes 
blighted. Almost as I came, I depart. Even the lofty courage 
which so often animated me in the lovely days of summer is 
gone for ever. O Providence! vouchsafe me one day of pure 
felicity. How long have I been estranged from the glad echo 
of true joy! When, O my God! when shall I feel it again in 
the temple of nature and man? Never!” 

And again he says: “Hard is my situation at present, but 
He above is, oh He zs, and without Him nothing is.” 

“Beethoven girt himself,” says one of his biographers, 
“‘and conquered. Denied two aspects of his art, he applied him- 
self to the third, that of composing, with a marvellous force 
and energy.” He might never have attained the height he 
did if he had not become deaf. ‘‘We measure him,” says the 
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same writer, “‘as we do Homer and Dante. All his powers 
were gathered into a spiritual focus.” 

That at first Beethoven suffered from great spiritual depres- 
sion was only natural. He says in his journal: 

“‘God, God, my Refuge, my Rock, Thou seest my heart! 
Oh hear, ever ineffable One, hear me, Thy most unhappy, 
most unhappy of all mortals.” 

And again: “Resignation! what a miserable refuge; and 
yet the only one left for me.” 

In a letter to a friend he says: “If I had not read that 
man must not, of his own free will, end his life, I should long 
ago have done so by my own hands.” 

And then the strong soul reasserts itself, and he writes: 
“T will grapple with fate; it shall never drag me down. I 
will seek to defy my fate, but at times I shall be the most 
miserable of God’s creatures.” 

Then, overcome by the weight of its affliction, the strong 
soul cries out in its agony: ‘‘O Providence, grant me one day 
of pure felicity. How long have I been estranged from the 
gladness of true joy? When, O my God! when shall I again 
feel it in the temple of nature and of man? Never! Ah! 
that is too hard.” 

No earthly sorrow is endless. When God strikes in love, 
he knows how to heal. If he takes one thing away, he gives 
another. Where one sense is destroyed, another and acuter 
sense seems born of it. For some of us the blessing gained is 
greater than that which has been lost. To Beethoven came 
the tender healing and consolation of Nature. Some divine 
whispering seemed to go with it. Some touch of glory that 
passed into the music he henceforth composed. 

“No one can conceive,” he wrote, “the intense happiness 
I feel in getting into the country, among the woods, and my 
dear trees, shrubs, hills and dales. I am convinced that no 
one loves country life as I do. It is as if every tree and 
every bush could understand my mute inquiries and respond 
to them.” ; 

“The extracts from his journal, his note-books and corre- 
spondence,” says one of his biographers, ‘‘ abound in religious 
touches and meditative ejaculations that make us feel that 
wherever he was, God was with him. All through his career 
his aspirations were toward a better, nobler life, and his aim a 
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high goal. He salutes God in the woods and valleys, by the 
lake and ocean, at sunrise and sunset.” Beethoven could com- 
pose best when the wind and rain and storms beat on him. 
From long country walks, from some gorgeous sunset or 
sublime view, he would come back calmed and comforted. 
Amid such scenes he drew his loftiest inspirations. ‘‘I wander 
about here,” he writes, ‘‘ among the hills and dales and valleys, 
and scribble a good deal. To no man on earth can the coun- 
try be as dear as it is to me.” 

In 1808 Jerome Bonaparte offered him the post of court 
chapel-master at Cassel, an advantageous offer which Beethoven 
was inclined to accept. The idea of losing him, however, 
moved his friends to make every effort to keep him in Vienna. 
The Archduke Rudolph, and Princes Lobkowitz and Kinsy, 
drew up and signed a paper in which they agreed to pay the 
musician four thousand florins per annum, provided he remained 
in Vienna. To this proposition Beethoven acceded; but it was 
not very long before the princes failed to keep their contract, 
and the maestro with sturdy independence entered, unaided, 
into business relations with Messrs. Breitkopf and Hartel. 

“The publishers’ demands for my works,” he wrote to a 
friend, ‘‘are so great that I humbly thank the Almighty.” We 
can gather from all this what was the private character of the 
man. He had many of the eccentricities of genius, and some 
ways the reverse of attractive. 

He was untidy, a poor business manager, and unable to 
keep money. His deafness made him nervous, and this in turn 
caused irritability. Many gave him the reputation of being 
harsh, bitter, and suspicious. Whereas he had, in truth, a deep, 
strong, and tender heart that was tried and wounded by all 
the circumstances of his life. He lived in an age when physical 
infirmities were not as easily alleviated as they are now; and 
when, to talk on paper or wield a facile pen in conversation, 
was out of the common. Hence, although he was a loyal 
friend and loved society and companionship, he was constantly 
thrown back on himself. 

His generosity, his readiness to give his time and composi- 
tions to help charitable projects, or needy people; and, above 
all, his unstinted and heartfelt admiration for genius in others, 
are among his finest traits. In him was never found either 
jealousy or any petty meanness. 


. 
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In his private life, also, he was above reproach. All writers 
are agreed that while he was attracted to women, and was even 
many times in love, like most artist temperaments, that his 
morals were austere and pure, and his affections kept within 
bounds. He never married, though he carried on a voluminous 
correspondence with women of different rank, but no liaison, no 
breath of scandal, has ever attached to his name. Only a 
strong, honest character could have lived such a life. In his 
later years all the riches of his affection and loyalty were 
poured forth upon his nephew Karl, a graceless scamp, who 
never showed one spark of love or gratitude in return. Assisted 
again and again by his uncle, started in first one careef and 
then another, Karl was a constant failure, and like most noble 
natures Beethoven seems to think some blame must attach to 
himself. He says: 

“God! God! my strength, my rock! Thou canst look in 
my innermost thoughts, and judge how it grieves me to cause 
suffering, even by good actions, to my heart’s one—Karl.” 

This man who did so much for others never forgot a kind- 
ness. Says one of his contemporaries: ‘ When his mother lay 
ill at Bonn, he hurried home. After the funeral he suffered 
greatly from poverty, and was befriended and relieved by 
Ries, the violinist. Years later Ries’ son waited on Beethoven 
with a letter from his father, and was received with cordial 
warmth. ‘Tell your father,’ said Beethoven, ‘that I have not 
forgotten the death of my mother.’ Ever after he was a help- 
ful and devoted friend to Ferdinand Ries, and forwarded his 
musical career.” 

As a composer Beethoven had true reverence for his art. 
Speaking of his own music he says: ‘‘ What is this compared 
to the grandest of all Masters of Harmony—above—above?” 

He excels as a composer of sacred music, and his chief 
fame lies in his symphonic compositions. In this class of 
music the highest intellectual expression is to be found, and in 
Beethoven the symphony found its master. 

His genius was so original and fertile, his resources in him- 
self so. great, that he never borrowed ideas from old musical 
writers, as did Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, and Men- 
delssohn. To the deaf musician alone, pathetic in his affliction, 
sublime in his dignity and power, belongs the glory of truly 
original composition. ‘‘He above all others,” says a modern 
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writer, “has made us feel not only the beauty, but the ower 
of sound. His hand swept the whole range of expression, from 
the sublime to what is simply beautiful and melodious. This 
music, its spiritual passion and poetry, its aspiration and long- 
ing, as well as the lofty humanity of his sonatas, are the ex- 
pression of his own inner life.” 

These beautiful sounds which could sway a whole multitude 
with passionate enthusiasm, and which emanated from the 
man’s inner consciousness, never thrilled or delighted his own 
ear. What to others were the most exquisite harmonies be- 
came to him simply “noise.” Indeed, like most deaf people, 
he suffered acutely from sound when it did reach him. Not 
infrequently he would plug his ears with cotton wool, and then 
wield the baton during the performance of his own choral 
symphony, leading with marvellous intuition and skill, as if he 
heard it all. 

His lofty and religious mind made him refuse to write 
operas. His “ Fidelio” is his only work of that class; but he 
never wrote a second, giving as a reason that “he could not 
find a libretto of a sufficiently elevating and moral nature to 
induce him to devote himself to another work for the dramatic 
lyric stage.” 

That this man of great intellect, the tone of whose letters 
and journals, it has been said, “was that of a high-minded and 
thoughtful Christian,” was also a Catholic, is a fact of which 
we may be proud. Non-Catholic writers, religious and other- 
wise, have sought to prove that “he was not bound by the 
trammels of the Roman Church,” that he did not talk of going 
to Mass, or of his theological views especially, but Beethoven 
was not one to talk of what he did. It is enough to know 
that his whole life expressed the glory of his faith, and that in 
his mortal illness he asked the Ursuline Sisters to pray for him, 
and received humbly and prayerfully the last sacraments of the 
church. 

And so he died, his final words and expression of faith 
triumphant—the consolation of all those deprived as he was of 
one of the avenues of sense—‘“‘I shall hear in Heaven.” 
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In his private life, also, he was above reproach. All writers 
are agreed that while he was attracted to women, and was even 
many times in love, like most artist temperaments, that his 
morals were austere and pure, and his affections kept within 
bounds. He never married, though he carried on a voluminous 
correspondence with women of different rank, but no liaison, no 
breath of scandal, has ever attached to his name. Only a 
strong, honest character could have lived such a life. In his 
later years all the riches of his affection and loyalty were 
poured forth upon his nephew Karl, a graceless scamp, who 
never showed one spark of love or gratitude in return. Assisted 
again and again by his uncle, started in first one careef and 
then another, Karl was a constant failure, and like most noble 
natures Beethoven seems to think some blame must attach to 
himself. He says: 

“God! God! my strength, my rock! Thou canst look in 
my innermost thoughts, and judge how it grieves me to cause 
suffering, even by good actions, to my heart’s one—Karl.” 

This man who did so much for others never forgot a kind- 
ness. Says one of his contemporaries: ‘‘ When his mother lay 
ill at Bonn, he hurried home. After the funeral he suffered 
greatly from poverty, and was befriended and relieved by 
Ries, the violinist. Years later Ries’ son waited on Beethoven 
with a letter from his father, and was received with cordial 
warmth. ‘Tell your father,’ said Beethoven, ‘that I have not 
forgotten the death of my mother.’ Ever after he was a help- 
ful and devoted friend to Ferdinand Ries, and forwarded his 
musical career.” 

As a composer Beethoven had true reverence for his art. 
Speaking of his own music he says: ‘‘ What is this compared 
to the grandest of all Masters of Harmony—above—above ?”’ 

He excels as a composer of sacred music, and his chief 
fame lies in his symphonic compositions. In this class of 
music the highest intellectual expression is to be found, and in 
Beethoven the symphony found its master. 

His genius was so original and fertile, his resources in him- 
self so. great, that he never borrowed ideas from old musical 
writers, as did Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, and Men- 
delssohn. To the deaf musician alone, pathetic in his affliction, 
sublime in his dignity and power, belongs the glory of truly 
original composition. ‘‘He above all others,” says a modern 
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writer, “has made us feel not only the beauty, but the ower 
of sound. His hand swept the whole range of expression, from 
the sublime to what is simply beautiful and melodious. This 
music, its spiritual passion and poetry, its aspiration and long- 
ing, as well as the lofty humanity of his sonatas, are the ex- 
pression of his own inner life.” 

These beautiful sounds which could sway a whole multitude 
with passionate enthusiasm, and which emanated from the 
man’s inner consciousness, never thrilled or delighted his own 
ear. What to others were the most exquisite harmonies be- 
came to him simply “noise.” Indeed, like most deaf people, 
he suffered acutely from sound when it did reach him. Not 
infrequently he would plug his ears with cotton wool, and then 
wield the baton during the performance of his own choral 
symphony, leading with marvellous intuition and skill, as if he 
heard it all. 

His lofty and religious mind made him refuse to write 
operas. His “ Fidelio” is his only work of that class; but he 
never wrote a second, giving as a reason that “he could not 
find a libretto of a sufficiently elevating and moral nature to 
induce him to devote himself to another work for the dramatic 
lyric stage.” 

That this man of great intellect, the tone of whose letters 
and journals, it has been said, “‘was that of a high-minded and 
thoughtful Christian,’ was also a Catholic, is a fact of which 
we may be proud. Non-Catholic writers, religious and other- 
wise, have sought to prove that “he was not bound by the 
trammels of the Roman Church,” that he did not talk of going 
to Mass, or of his theological views especially, but Beethoven 
was not one to talk of what he did. It is enough to know 
that his whole life expressed the glory of his faith, and that in 
his mortal illness he asked the Ursuline Sisters to pray for him, 
and received humbly and prayerfully the last sacraments of the 
church. 

And so he died, his final words and expression of faith 
triumphant—the consolation of all those deprived as he was of 
one of the avenues of sense—“I shall hear in Heaven.” 
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BY THOMAS O'HAGAN, M.A., PH.D. 


ANADA has produced its nest of songsters— 
bassos, tenors, sopranos, and contraltos. But 
Canadian poetry is chiefly objective. The note of 
subjectivity or introspection in itis not large. A 


¥¥t few Canadian poets have entered the inner tem- 
ple of thought and laid the flower and fruit of their inspiration 
upon its altar. 

In the domain of humorous and dialect poetry Canadian 
genius too has not been very fruitful. Perhaps good reasons 
could be adduced for this. The world of contrast and ex- 
travagance does not meet in Canada as it does in the great 
Republic to the south of us. Our life, while not at all mono- 
tonous, is marked by greater evenness, and is not subject to 
the seismic changes, commercial, political, and social, that 
. characterize the life of the American people. It is extremes 
and extravagances that form the basis of humor, and no dialect 
can grow where there is not a sharp differentiation of life, 
thought, customs, and manners. 

But it may be truthfully said that the dialect poet has blos- 
somed on American soil. Whether you go to the East or the 
West, the North or the South, you will find him in evidence. 
He is a part of the intellectual furniture of the country, and is 
as fixed and familiar in it as the ‘Old Arm-Chair.”’ 

I cannot at all agree with a statement made by Douglas 
Sladen, the Australian poet and critic, in the introduction to 
his Younger American Poets, “that while the Americans are as 
a nation born humorists, they have comparatively few high-class 
humorous writers.” How, I ask, would Mr. Sladen classify 
James Russell Lowell, Dudley Warner, Washington Irving, and 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes? Perhaps Mr. Sladen’s standard of 
high-class humor is English Punch. If so, the Australian /é¢- 
térateur is quite right, for the Punch order of humor has not 
yet become an epidemic in America, and we trust its microbes 
will not reach our shores for many years to come. 
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I have said that dialect poetry has blossomed in America. 
Perhaps indeed it has been outdone under the starry skies of 
the Republic. As a vogue in poetry it has been sometimes 
carried to an extreme, and true poets like James Whitcomb 
Riley have frequently clipped their poetic wings by their en- 
deavor to sing in notes not born of the heart and life of the people. 

No person can study the beginnings of American life with 
its variety and contrasts, its sharply defined characteristics 
racial and geographical, without realizing that from such soil 
and such conditions dialect poetry must as naturally blossom 
as the purple grape from the vine trained by the hand of the 
husbandman. 

So we have had as a logical outcome of these conditions in 
America Irwin Russell, the darky-dialect poet of the South, 
whose “Christmas Night in Quarters” is a most admirable 
piece of work; Bret Harte, on the Pacific Coast; Colonel John 
Hay, of “Pike County Ballads,” Ohio; Whitcomb Riley, of 
Indiana; Eugene Field, of the Kingdom of Childhood; Will 
Carleton, of Michigan; James Russell Lowell, of the ‘“ Biglow 
Papers”; Charles Follen Adams; ‘‘ Yawcob Strauss,” Charles 
Leland, whose characterizations in German dialect verse are so 
excellent, and Frank Stanton, the Burns of Georgia. 

There is one quarter, one corner of Canada that has yielded 
rich and promising soil for the Canadian dialect poet— Quebec, 
the home of “ Bateese,” the French-Canadian haditant. Nova 
Scotia is differentiated but little from British Columbia, while 
the people of Manitoba are a fac-simile of the people,of On- 
tario plus the wider vision and stronger ozone of the Western 
prairie. But Quebec stands alone—unique, the heir in its tra- 
ditions, life, character, and customs of France under the Old 
Monarchy untouched by the torch, tremor or trumpet of the 
French Revolution, and maintaining its supremacy of faith and 
virtue amid every vicissitude of political life and fortune. 

Naturally, French-Canadian life, fashioned for nearly three 
centuries under such conditions and with such environment, 
has produced character individual, indigenous, picturesque. 
Nay more, the descendants of the Norman Touraine and 
Guienne peasants who settled early in the seventeenth century 

in the land discovered and explored by their fellow-country- 
men Cartier and Champlain, living for nearly two centuries in 


seigniorial relationship to their manorial masters, holding to 
VOL, LXXVII.—34 
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the teachings of the church, to the word of the cur¢, with the 
fidelity of primitive Christians, could not but evolve a type of 
character not only unique but highly and truly ideal. 

It is with this type of character of the French-Canadian 
habitant that Dr. William Henry Drummond, of Montreal, deals 
in his two admirable volumes of dialect poetry—‘‘ The Habi- 
tant” and “ Johnnie Courteau.” It is not too much to say 
that Dr. Drummond has written himself immortally into these 
French-Canadian poems. 

It requires but little talent to set the foibles of a people to 
metre, but it calls for genius in touch with the lowly and 
divine to gather up the spiritual facts in a people’s lives and 
give these facts such artistic setting that both people and poems 
will live. This certainly Dr. Drummond has done. 

The first French-Canadian dialect poem from the pen of 
Dr. Drummond to give promise of and shadow forth the genius 
of its author in this new and chosen field, was ‘“‘ The Wreck of 
the Julie Plante: A Legend of Lac St. Pierre.” The tourist 
will remember the expansion of the St. Lawrence below Mon- 
treal known as Lake St. Peter. This is the scene of this 
ballad-legend so cleverly told in French-Canadian dialect verse 
by Dr. Drummond. A friend of mine once told me that he 
heard the American humorist Bill Nye recite it, down in Ber- 
muda. It has gained favor everywhere—in the lumber shanties 
of Wisconsin and upper Michigan, in the drawing-rooms of 
New Orleans, among the cowboys out on the Western plains, 
and among exclusive clubmen of our metropolitan cities. It 
will be noticed that much of the humor in the poem is derived 
from pitching the story in such a high dramatic key. Never 
did ocean liner go down to her grave amid such foot-lights of 
tragedy as sank the wood scow “Julie Plante” in the historic 
waters of Lac St. Pierre. But we will let the author himself re- 
cite the tale: 

“On wan dark night on Lac St. Pierre, 
De win’ she blow, blow, blow, 
An’ de crew of de wood scow ‘Julie Plante’ 
Got scar’t an’ run below: 
For de win’ she blow lak hurricane, 
Bimeby she blow some more, 
An’ de scow bus up on Lac St. Pierre 
Wan arpent from de shore. 
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“De Captinne walk on de fronte deck, 
An’ walk de hin’. deck too— 
He call de crew from up de hole, 
He call de cook also. 
De cook she’s name was Rosie, 
She come from Montreal, 
Was chambre maid on lumber barge, 
On de Grande Lachine Canal. 


‘De win’ she blow, f’om nor’-eas’-wes’,— 
De sout’ win’ she blow too, 
W’en Rosie cry ‘Mon chere Captinne, 
Mon cher, w’at I shall do?’ 
Den de Captinne t’row the big ankerre, 
But still the scow she dreef, 
De crew he can’t pass on de shore, 
Becos’ he los’ hees skeef. 


“De night was dark lak’ wan black cat, 
De wave run high an’ fas’, 
W’en de Captinne tak’ de Rosie girl 


An’ tie her to de mas’. 

Den he also ,tak’ de life preserve, 
An’ jomp off on de lak’, 

An’ say, ‘Good-by, ma Rosie dear, 
I go drown for your sak’.’ 


“Nex’ morning very early 
’*Bout ha’f-pas’ two—t’ree—four— 
De Captinne—scow—an’ de poor Rosie 
Was corpses on de shore, 
For de win’ she blow lak hurricane, 
Bimeby she blow some more, 
An’ de scow bus’ up on Lac St. Pierre 
Wan arpent fom de shore. 


MORAL. 


“Now all good wood scow sailor man 
Tak’ warning by dat storm, 
An’ go an’ marry some nice French girl 
An’ leev on wan beeg farm. 


. 
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De win’ can blow lak’ hurricane, 

An’ s’pose she blow some more, 

You can’t get drown on Lac St. Pierre. 
So long you stay on shore.” 


But to my mind the poem which exhibits Dr. Drummond’s 
dialect gift at its best is neither “The Wreck of the Julie 
Plante,” “De Papineau Gun,” nor ‘‘ How Bateese Came Home.” 
It is ‘Le Vieux Temps,” which as a piece of French-Canadian 
characterization gives a truer, deeper, juster, and more 
sympathetic insight into the very spirit and life of the French- 
Canadian Aaditant than anything that has yet been done in 
either verse or fiction. The great value attaching to Dr. 
Drummond’s French-Canadian characterization is that it is not 
overdrawn. Truth is the basis of all his idealization. This 
gifted writer has gone among the peasantry of Quebec with an 
honest, open, and sympathetic mind ready to find the fragrance 
of virtue wherever the flower grew. He sees all things with a 
spiritual, not an intellectual eye, and so his judgments have 
about them something of the accuracy of heaven. We can 
never justly judge our fellow-man while our point of view re- 
mains earthy of the earth. 

Next to “Le Vieux Temps” I should be inclined to rank 
“Pelang” as Dr. Drummond’s finest French-Canadian dialect 
poem. I think this is the highest poetic conception to be found 
in either of his volumes, and is worked out most artistically. 
It is full of delicate imagery, as where he describes the night 
before the great snow-storm has enveloped Marie’s lover on the 
Grande Montagne : 


“‘T open de door, an’ pass outside 
For see mese’f how de night is look, 
An’ de star is commence for go couché, 
De mountain also is put on his tuque.” 


And surely, too, there is something touching and tender in 
these lines: 


“ An’ I t’ink I hear de leetle bird say, 
‘Wait till de snow is geev up its dead; 
Wait till I go, an’ de robin come, 

An’ den you will fin’ hees cole, cole bed.’” 
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Dr. Drummond has a great command of pathos. Nor is it a 
maudlin pathos. He touches the minor chord of life with great 
surety and deftness and passes from humor to pathos, and 
from pathos to humor, with that ease of transition which is the 
especial gift of the Celt. ; 

It is no small testimony—no small tribute to the truth of 
Dr. Drummond’s work that Dr. Louis Fréchette, the French- 
Canadian Poet Laureate, should have contributed an introduc- 
tion to his first volume, ‘‘ The Habitant.” 

Speaking of how true and just Dr. Drummond has been in 
his French-Canadian characterization, Dr. Frechette in his intro- 
duction says: | 

“Dans son étude des Canadiens-francais M. Drummond a 
trouvé le moyen d’éviter un écueil qui aurait semblé inévitable 
pour tout autre que pour lui. Il est resté vrai sans tomber 
dans la vulgarité et piquant sans verser dans le grotesque. 

“Qu’il mette en scéne les gros fermier fier de son bien ou 
de ses filles 4 marier le vieux médecin de campagne ne compt- 
ant plus ses états de service, le jeune amoureux qui réve au 
clair de la lune, le vieillard qui repasse en sa mémoire la longue 
suit de jours révolus le conteur de légendes, l’aventurien des 
‘pays d’en haut’ et méme le Canadien exilé—le Canadien 
errant, comme dit la chanson populaire—qui croit toujours 
entendre résonner 4 son oreille le vague tentement des cloches 
de son village; que le récit soit plaisant on pathétique, jamais 
la note ne sonne faux, jamais la bizarrerie ne dégénére en 
puérilité burlesque.” 

It is said that art is born of the intellect and humor of the 
spirit. Humor, too, is generally unconscious, and consists fre- 
quently in a situation. Dr. Drummond shows a fine sense of 
humor in his French-Canadian dialect work. It is not coarse 
and vulgar buffoonry that he depicts when he gives us such 
poems as ‘“‘How Bateese Came Home,” ‘De Stove Pipe Hole,” 
““M’sieu Smit,’” and “The National Policy.” 

“How Bateese Came Home” is certainly true to the: life, as 
any one knows who has watched the evolution of a young 
French-Canadian aditant from the time he has left his father’s 
farm on the banks of the St. Maurice to -the time when he 
has reached the full stature of his ambition after a sojourn of 
some five years under New England skies. 

Whether Dr. Drummond has reached a higher level of poetic 


. 
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work in his second volume “Johnnie Courteau” than in his 
first essay of French-Canadian characterization in ‘‘The Habi- 
tant,” may be questioned by critics. When the first volume 
appeared the field of French-Canadian characterization was com- 
paratively new. It is true something had been done in fiction 
by Sir Gilbert Parker and E. W. Thomson, but it remained for 
the poet to give concrete setting to the inner life, character, 
hopes, joys, as well as daily dreams and visions, of the French- 
Canadian habitant. 

There is one poem in Dr. Drummond’s second volume, 
“Johnnie Courteau,” which to me at least is worthy of disput- 
ing for the first place among the productions of this gifted 
writer. It is true that the poem is largely a piece of individual 
characterization. Unlike “Le Vieux Temps,” which as a story 
touches French-Canadian life on many sides. ‘‘The Curé of 
Calumette” is the delineation of a single character—the good 
curé “Fader O’Hara”’ of Calumette. 

That the reader may the better appreciate the rare genius 
of its author I give this poem in full. 























THE CURE OF CALUMETTE. 


. Dere’s no voyageur on de reever never run hees canoe d’écorce 
T’roo de roar an’ de rush of de rapids, w’ere it jump lak a beeg 

wite horse, 
Dere’s no hunter man on de prairie, never wear w’at you call 


racquette, 
Can beat leetle Fader O’Hara, de Curé of Calumette. 








Hees fader is full-blooded Irish, an’ hees moder is pure Cana- 









yenne, 

Not offen dat stock go togedder, but she’s fine combination 
ma frien’, 

For de Irish he’s full of de devil, an’ de French dey got savoir 
faire, 

Dat’s mak it de very good balance an’ tak’ you mos’ ev’ry- 






w’ere. 





But dere’s wan t’ing de Curé won’t stan’ it: mak’ fun on de 


Irlandais, 
An’ of course on de French we say not’ing, cos de parish she’s 
all Canayen, 
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Den you see on account of de moder, he can’t spik hese’f very 
mache, : ; 

So de ole joke she’s all out of fashion, an’ wan of dem t’ing 
we don’t touch. 


Wall! wan of dat kin’ is de Curé; but w’en he be comin’ our place 

De peop’ on de parish all w’isper “‘ How young he was look 
on hees face; 

Too bad if de wedder she keel heem de firse tam he got leetle 
wet, 

An’ de Bishop might sen’ beeger Curé, for it’s purty tough 
place Calumette!” 


Ha! ha! how I wish I was dere, me, w’en he go on de mis- 
sion call 

On de Shaintee Camp way up de reever, drivin’ his own cariole ; 

An’ he meet blaggar’ feller been drinkin’, jus’ enough mak’ 

heem ack lak fou, 

Joe Vadeboncceur, dey was call heem, an’ he’s purty beeg fel- | 
ler too! 


Mebbe Joe he don’t know it’s de Curé, so he’s hollerin’, ‘“ Get 
out de way, 

If you don’t geev me whole of de roadside, sapree! you go off 
on de sleigh.” 

But de Curé he never say not’ing, jus’ poule on de line leetle bit, 

An’ w'en Joe try for kip heem hees promise, hees nose it get 
badly hit. 


Maudit! he was strong leetle Curé, an’ he go for Jo-zeph en masse, 

An’ w’en he is mak’ it de finish, poor Joe is n’t feel it firse class ; 

So nex’ tam de Curé he’s goin’ for visit de Shaintee encore 

Of course he was mak’ beeges’ mission never see on dat place 
before. 


An’ he know more I’m sure dan de lawyer, an’ dere’s many 
poor habitant 

Is glad for see Fader O’Hara, an’ ax w’at he t’ink of de law 

W’en dey get leetle troub’ wit each oder an’ don’t know de 
best, t’ing to do, 

Dat’s makin’ dem save plaintee monee an’ kip de good neigh- 
bor too. 
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But w’en we fin’ out how he paddle till canoe she was nearly fly, 

An’ travel racquette on de winter w’en snow-dreef is pilin’ up 
high, 

For visit some poor man or woman dat’s waitin’ de message of 
peace, 

An’ get dem prepare for de journey, we’re proud on de leetle 
pries’ ! 


Oh! many dark night w’en de chil’ren is put away safe on de bed, 

An’ mese’f an’ ma femme mebbe settin’ an’ watchin’ de small 
curly head, 

We hear somet’ing else dan de roar of de tonder, de win’, an’ 
de rain; 

So we’re bote passin’ on de doorway, an’ lissen an’ lissen again. 


An’ it’s lonesome for see de beeg cloud sweepin’ across de sky, 

An’ lonesome for hear de win’ cryin’ lak somebody’s goin’ to die, 

But de soun’ away down de valley, creepin’ aroun’ de hill, - 

All de tam gettin’ closer, closer, dat’s de soun’ mak de heart 
stand still! 


It’s de bell of de leetle Curé, de music of deat’ we hear, 
Along on de black road ringin’, an’ soon it was comin’ near; 
Wan minute de face of de Curé we see by de lantern light, 
An’ he’s gone from us jus’ lak a shadder, into de stormy night. 


An’ de buggy rush down on de hillside an’ over de bridge 
below, 

W’ere creek run so high on de spring-tam w’en mountain t’row 
off de snow, 

An’ so long as we hear heem goin’, we kneel on de f’oor an’ 
pray 

Dat God will look affer de Curé, an’ de poor soul dat’s passen 

away. 


I dunno if he need our prayer, but we geev’ it heem jus’ de 
sam’, 

For w’en a man’s doin’ hees duty lak de Curé do all de tam, 

Never min’ all de t’ing may happen, no matter he’s riche or 
poor, 

Le bon Dieu was up on de heaven, will look out for dat man 


I’m sure. 
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I’m only poor habitant farmer, an’ mebbe know not’ing at all, 

But dere’s wan t’ing I’m always wishin’, an’ dat’s w’en I get de 
call 

For travel de far-away journey ev’ry wan on de worl’ must go, 

He'll be wit’ me, de leetle Curé, ’fore I’m leffin dis place below. 


For I know I’ll be feel more easy if he’s sittin’ dere by de bed, 

An’ he’ll geev me de good-by message an’ place hees han’ on 
ma head, : 

Den I'll hol’, if he’ll only let me, dat han’ till de las’, las’ breat’ 

An’ bless little Fader O’Hara, de Curé of Calumette.” 


French-Canadian life and character are full of beauty and 
truth. It has blossom and fruit of rare fragrance and flavor. 
Its covenant and kinship are closer to heaven than earth. Dr. 
Drummond has discovered both blossom and fruit. Nor has he 
failed to build into his work the larger life of the French-Cana- 
dian habitant—his loyalty to his church, his simplicity of faith, 
his devotion, his goodness, and his love. 
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1.—Many minds have puzzled over the problem of how 
best to present the Psalms to the people. One must needs 
have his spiritual taste rather well developed before being able 
to catch the true savor of these delicious divine poems; and 
what is more difficult, one must often be not a little skilled in 
exegesis in order to be able to understand even their literal 
meaning. It is not strange, then, that for immense numbers 
of the people the psalms have never yielded up the consola- 
tion, the joy and the strength, that is in them. The latest 
attempt to remove the impediments in the way of popular ap- 
preciation of these wonderful divine poems is an entirely worthy 
one. Bishop Bagshawe* has transcribed the whole psalter into 
verse, endeavoring not only to add to the reading of it the 
charm that comes from rhythm, but, incidentally, to simplify 
and interpret the meaning of the multitude of its dubious or 
difficult passages. He has achieved a notable success. His 
verses run smoothly and gracefully; they have the quality of 
being memorizable, and they are not devoid in places of real 
power and beauty. The book—it is a neat, handy volume— 
will doubtless be acceptable to many of the devout and en- 
lightened laity, and not a few priests will find in it a helpful 
interpreter of the psalms of the divine office. 


2.—Mr. Hutton in his studies of the saints has offered us 
a bookf in many ways more than ordinarily attractive and 
thoughtful, and yet at times also contradictory and enigmatical. 
He chose for his studies those saints who have a peculiarly hu- 
man interest either because their life was epoch-making in the 
world’s history or because they appealed to the commoner and 
more general feelings of mankind. The Introduction deals rather 
with the marvellous in saintly lives; the Conclusion with the 
value of their example. The subjects, of whom the sketches 
are very short, are: St. Augustine, St. Benedict, St. Bernard, 
St. Dominic, St. Francis, Blessed Angela of Foligno, St. 
Catherine of Siena, St. Catherine Adorni, St. Ignatius Loyola, 
St. Teresa, St. John of the Cross, and St. Rose of Lima. 


* The Psalms and Canticles in English Verse. By Right Rev. Bishop Bagshawe. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 
t Studies in the Lives of the Saints. By Edward Hutton. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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Mr. Hutton recognizes much of the heroism, the self-sacrifice, 
the worth, and the charm of sanctity evidenced in the lives 
of these holy ones; he seems at times to be fairly enraptured 
by their example and adorns their virtues with wreaths of deli- 
cate, flowery language that in turn delight the reader. Yet 
while they are attractive, they are also repulsive; while their 
experiences are real, they are unintelligible; while they live in 
the world, help and succor it, they hate the world; while they 
are to be praised for their detestation of sin, yet have they 
many self-deceptions; while their supernatural following of the 
Divine One begets admiration, still it is rather their delightful 
humanity that appeals to us. 

Mr. Hutton gives to the Benedictines the credit for Euro- 
pean civilization. Thus does he write of their great founder: 
‘His idea of interior solitude as more important even than ex- 
terior solitude has really conquered and transformed the world; 
the silence of the soul, all its faculties and delicate operations 
hushed and waiting on God, contemplating His Passion, His 
Death, while the body is busy with other work of His too in 
the fields and the forests.” 

So we might quote other complimentary and appreciative 
passages. But Mr. Hutton’s fault is that he has not studied 
deeply of those of whom he would write. ‘ Mysticism,” he 
says, “is really not a beautiful thing at all, in that almost its 
first requirement is a denial of life, a dislike and contempt for 
the beauty of the world”; yet the lode-star of the saints was 
the thirst for life. “They were entirely without humor,’ he 
writes, forgetting St. Bernardino, St. Philip Neri, and St. 
Teresa. And it is certainly queer for one who will spend his 
time writing enthusiastically of the saints to say “that one is 
not to be interrupted by any immortal business, since in a 
world that will soon forget us mortality is so sweet.” 

Yet Mr. Hutton with most praiseworthy humility adds: “I 
know my feebleness; my language is that of the world and 
not that of the angels; alas! my thoughts are ever stained 
with the world’s penury. So do not look on these my figures; 
I have but drawn them from the waist down, the shoulders and 
the head were beyond my sight.” Even his short insight into 
the beauty of their holiness has made him desire to grasp some- 
thing which he cannot. Perhaps further reading, such as that 
of Joli’s Psychology of the Saints, will give him such knowledge 


s 
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that he may truly “ fall in love with Life’”—the enduring life 
that saints alone possess. 

Mr. Hutton, apart from his conclusions, has given us keen, 
instructive, beautiful sketches of the witnesses of God. And 
let us add his last conclusion: “Ah, I am wrong. The saints 
are right. It is necessary to give up the world, to throw life 
from us, and to occupy ourselves with that God who is really 
approached only through death. Yes, they were right.” 


3 —The fifth and sixth volumes* of the English translation 
of Janssen’s History of the German People at the Close of the 
Middle Ages have just appeared. We trust there is no need 
of informing our readers of the value of this monumental work. 
Dr. Janssen is one of the very greatest historians of the nine- 
teenth century, and his life-work will hold an honorable place 
in historical literature for ever. It is a great piece of critical 
research and a great defence of Catholicity. We deem it im- 
perative that: every parish or society library should possess 
either the original German or this translation, now almost com- 
plete. Every priest too and educated layman ought to own 
this great production, and should feel glad to make whatever 
sacrifices may be necessary to enable them to procure it. 

These two volumes are occupied with some of the most in- 
teresting and important events of the Lutheran revolt—the 
origin of territorial churches and how the secular princes made 
use of the new religion for ambitious and tyrannical ends; the 
Diets of Augsburg and Spires, with their consequences for the 
secularization of ecclesiastical holdings and the plunder of 
church possessions; Zwinglianism, with the turbulent disorder 
that everywhere accompanied it; the Anabaptist insanity in 
Switzerland and the Tyrol; the Turkish invasion and its effect 
on the church history of the West; the League of Smalcald, 
and the foreign alliances of German princes; Philip of Hesse’s 
and Henry of Saxony’s proscription of the Catholic faith; the 
bigamy of the Landgrave Philip, with all its civil and religious 
consequences; the relations of the emperor with the Pope; 
Luther’s last writings, his deeds, death, and character; the 
betrayal of the Empire by the Elector Maurice; and finally the 
religious peace of Augsburg in 1555. These topics are the 


* The History of the German People at the Close of the Middle Ages. By Johannes Janssen. 
Translated from the German by A. M. Christie. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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merest indication of the treasury of history contained in the 
two stately volumes. Besides the chapter headings which we 
have set down, one of the most valuable features of this portion 
of Dr. Janssen’s work consists in the minute account given of 
the religious and moral condition of the people in the early 
years of the Reformation. This makes a sad record and a 
stern indictment of the leaders of the reformed gospel. What 
with pillage, and drunkenness, and broken vows and impiety, 
Luther and Melanchthon themselves cry out that the world is 
rotten, and that their new creed has made mankind worse than 
ever it was before. Why these two coryphai of the revolt 
should be astonished on this head is hard indeed to see; for 
Luther allowed to that debauched monster Philip of Hesse per- 
mission to marry while his lawful wife still lived, and Philip in 
token of gratitude sent a cartload of wine to Dr. Martin, who 
thankfully returned his acknowledgments. And as for the 
“meek Melanchthon,” he honored with his presence the sacri- 
legious ceremony of the second marriage, which, by the way, 
was. performed by a worthy wight who gave unto Philip, his 
child in the Lord, the right good pastoral example of having 
three living wives himself. It is, then, no recondite matter to 
seek out the causes of popular immorality with such goings 
on among the elect of the elect. Listen to Dr. Martin himself 
on the results of his great reform: “This teaching ought 
to be heard and received with great joy, and it ought to make 
people better and more pious. But, alas! it is just the other 
way, and the more this doctrine is preached, the more wicked 
the world becomes; it is all damnable devil’s work; we see 
people everywhere nowadays growing more covetous, more piti- 
less, more dissolute, more wicked and licentious than ever before 
under the rule of the Papacy.” 

But there would be no end of quoting if once we began to 
write down all the good things in Dr. Janssen. We heartily 
recommend the work, and sympathize with all those who will 
be unable to read it. 


4.—This new hand-book* to the catechism for the use of 
teachers ought to be of valuable assistance in the Sunday- 
school. This first volume deals with the Apostles’ Creed, giv- 

* Teachers’ Hand-book to the Catechism. By Rev, A. Urban. Vol. i. With over 
3,500 questions and answeis. New York: Joseph F. Wagner, 
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ing very full explanations of each article, and adding to every 
lesson a list of minute and searching questions. Undoubtedly 
the ordinary catechism-teacher will be vastly better prepared 
for the great work of instructing, after mastering a book like 
this. In expositions of this nature we always look eagerly to 
see how the author has dealt with earlier Old Testament his- 
tory, for just there is the most vexing of problems not less 
for the university chair than for the benches of the Sunday- 
school. Father Urban allows us to understand the “days” of 
Genesis as “ periods” indefinitely long; but as for the rest he 
is quite a literalist. To what an extent catechetical expositors 
ought to extend the freedom of interpretation which many of 
them apply to the “days” of creation, we make no pretence 
of determining. But it remains a very troublesome question 
indeed. 


5.—It is scarcely too broad a statement to say that no 
saint has left us a more complete analysis of her own interior 
life than St. Teresa.* Even St. Augustine does not equal her 
in the close analysis of God’s personal and supernatural deal- 
ings with the soul. Her inner, and even her outer life, she 


herself has told better than any one else can hope to do. And 
what gives a special charm and value to M. Joli’s life of St. 
Teresa—which has just been translated into English—is that he 
lets the saint herself speak to us in her own words. In this 
life we see St. Teresa as she actually lived and labored in six- 
teenth century Spain. In fact, the chief value of this whole 
series of biographies lies in the fact that they set before us 
saints as they really were—not as a pious person might con- 
ceive them to be, or represent them to others for the sake of 
edification. To many it will be a source of consolation to read 
of one who, while a saint, did not cease to be a woman. The 
older style of writing the lives of the saints had much to 
recommend it, but to many ordinary readers there was too 
little of a common element between themselves and the saint to 
make them think of imitation as anything more than a pious 
dream. 

From a psychological point of view the most interesting 
chapters in the work are those entitled ‘Supernatural Gifts” 


* Saint Teresa. By Henri Joli. . Translated by Emily M. Waller. London: Duckworth 
& Co.; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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and ‘‘ The Understanding of the Gifts.” When one hears of a 
person having visions, the first question that ‘arises in the mind 
is: Did that person take care to investigate. the possibility 
of the so-called vision being a mere hallucination, or a lively 
working of the imagination? From St. Teresa’s own words M. 
Joli has made it abundantly evident that she did scrutinize 
most carefully in order to detect any natural hallucination or 
diabolical delusion. But in view of the objections which were 
raised not long ago by Father Hahn, S.J. (whose work is now 
on the Index), to the supernatural character of St. Teresa’s 
visions, it would have been well for M. Joli to enter more fully 
than he has done into the possibility of explaining the wonder- 
ful phenomena of St. Teresa’s life on the ground that she was 
an hysteric. 

The chapter on “Friendships and Oppositions” shows bet- 
ter than any other the human side of the saint. At the same 
time it makes very clear how a one-sided view of the super- 
natural life is capable of doing great harm. To proceed upon 
the general principle that all souls are to be restricted to one 
set mode of mental prayer is a method which will do harm— 
not only to such rare and chosen souls as St. Teresa, but also 
to a number of persons to whom God vouchsafes some little 
touches of true contemplation. 

In this volume the Catholic public is indebted to M. Joli 
for a very valuable addition to the literature of the saints. 


6.—There are two good points about a new life of St. 
Rita of Cascia.* One is, the book tries somewhat to give us a 
glimpse of the general history of the time; the other, which’ is 
good in the sense of merciful, is that the production is not long. 
We have not been able ourselves to finish reading it entirely, 
but nevertheless it is some comfort to know that it spins itself 
to an end in two hundred and seventy-two short pages. But 
within that compass there are enough preposterous miracles, and 
enough ponderous observations meant for edification, to foster 
superstition for a century, and to repel intelligent people from 
Italian hagiography for ever. Surely St. Rita’s life of sacrifice 
and sanctity merits a commendable history. When will it be 
understood that this sort of thing is a positive hindrance to con- 


* Life of St. Rita of Cascia. From the Italian. By Very Rev. Richard Connolly, O.S.A., 
D.D. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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versions, and a positive elixir vite for degraded spirituality ? 
When is there going to be a concerted Catholic protest against 
myth, legend, and general stupidity paraded before modern 
minds as the highest expression of Catholicity ? At any rate, 
here is our protest, and on every similar provocation we shall 
repeat it. Better no saints’ lives at all, than that they should 
do injustice to the saints and be germ-carriers of superstition. 


7.—To write worthily a book upon the friendships of our 
Saviour is possible only to one who knows profoundly the inner 
life of Christ, who has a devotional instinct that never swerves 
from sacred good sense, who possesses a heart that is always 
tender, an imagination that is never dull, and a pen that can 
put music into prose. It is the very holiest of subjects. It 
aims at admitting us to the hidden springs, to the deepest feel- 
ings, and to the dearest secrets of the Heart of the Word made 
flesh. Jesus had friends! Why, merely to say the words brings 
the all-Holy One nearer to our human hearts that have ached 
for friendship, and lets us see in a wonderfully vivid light how 
genuinely and truly He belongs to us and is our own. Jesus 
had friends! And straightway we live in olden Palestine, and 
from afar cast our wistful looks at Lazarus entertaining the 
Lord at Bethany; or at Peter, upon whose rugged fidelity and 
impulsive devotion the Master smiles with affectionate regard ; 
or at John the virginal, who is permitted many an hour of in- 
effable intimacy ; or at Magdalen who, like thousands of wan- 
derers since, learned to love purely by repenting bitterly. 
Divinely beautiful is such a theme, and alas! that divinely 
beautiful things can be well treated by so few. Father Faber, 
we are of opinion, is almost the only modern spiritual writer 
who could have dealt acceptably with such a subject as the 
friendships of the Saviour. Father Ollivier’s attempt * is honest, 
thorough, and suggestive of much that is helpful, but remarka- 
bly successful we scarcely dare to call it. Our Lord is not 
sufficiently the heart and soul of the book. Attention is dis- 
tracted from Him by learned quotations, topographical detail, 
and polemical preoccupation. The author seems more ready to 
run after an apocryphal story than to analyze the glories of 
the gospel. And finally, there is not enough of the heart in a 


* The Friendships of Jesus. By the Rev. M. J. Ollivier, O.P. From the French by M. C. 
Keogh. With a Preface by Rev. Michael M. O'Kane, O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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book that ought to be full of it. Still, Father Ollivier has done 
well in calling our attention to this beautiful side of the Re- 
deemer’s life, and we would be far from denying the merits in 
his treatment of it. The book will be useful in counteracting 
‘that pernicious teaching not altogether uncommon in spiritual 
books, that it is not consistent with perfection to have friends, 
and that every aspiration of. one’s human heart is mischievous 
and to be repressed. The all-Holy One sustained’ His heart 
with friendship, and to pattern our affections upon His is not 
to incur a peril, but to enjoy a grace. 


8.—It would almost seem as if a prevailing tendency, which 
has voiced itself in the cry, Back to Sources! had filtered down 
into the religious sentiments of the masses and inclined them to 
revert to older, simpler, less artificial modes of spiritual nour- 
ishment. Together with a deepening distaste for the over- 
worked product of refinement run to an extreme, there comes 
to view the tendency to make generous use of such material as 
is afforded by the New Testament, the ancient saints and soli- 
taries, the official liturgy of the church. 

Thus far too little has been done to meet this demand; 
and yet enough is being accomplished to fill the future with 
promise. Among these evidences of betterment we must place 
Father Clifford’s new book.* 

Is it not quite evident that nearly every one of us can reap 
great advantage from meditative consideration of the Sunday 
Introits throughout the year? Is it not equally patent that 
our profit will be enormously increased if we have enjoyed the 
privilege of hearing or of reading the thoughts which these 
same verses have suggested to a mind profoundly thoughtful, 
deeply religious, and capable of beautiful self-expression ? 
Since this privilege has been made accessible to all in the book 
before us, we venture to bespeak for it such a welcome that 
will encourage its author to pursue a line of work for which his 
first venture proves him to be so admirably adapted. 


9 —About a year ago, M. l’Abbé Saudreau—known ‘to our 
readers, we trust, as the author of several spiritual works—con- 
tributed to the pages of the Ami du Clergé a discussion on the 
nature of “the mystical state.’ The book now before usf is 


*Introibo: A Series of Detached Readings on the Entrance Versicles of the Ecclesiastical 
Year. By the Rev. Cornelius Clifford. New York: The Cathedral Library Association. 


*L'Etat Mystique: La Nature, Les Phases. Par l'Abbé A. Saudreau. Paris: Librairie 
Vic et Amat. ; 
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the ampler development of the ideas at that time set forth, 
and goes into explanations and proofs at more length than the 
pages of a periodical could allow. 

The main point of the abbé’s contention is that mystical © 
states of prayer involve always a double element—a lofty knowl- 
edge and an intense love of God—beyond the grasp of human 
nature’s unaided efforts. This is in opposition to all who have 
tried to maintain that the will alone, and not the intelligence, 
is active in the state described. Our author is concerned, 
moreover, to show that certain characteristics, joy, consolation, 
experimental sense of God’s presence—much insisted on by 
certain writers—are not necessary elements of mystical prayer. 
A further point emphasized is that contemplation should not be 
classified with visions and oppositions among the extraordinary 
spiritual phenomena, but that it is a grace which may legiti- 
mately be desired and prayed for by earnest souls. 

The author supports his position by numerous references to 
the approved teachers of mystical theology, with whom he 
shows himself to be extremely familiar. The general result of 
his labor is to expose and justify this sublime ideal which has 
been the inspiration of the Christian mystics from time im- 
memorial; and likewise to encourage souls to aspire after this 
perfection as something which is quite within the limits of 
God’s ordinary providence. Books like the one before us are, 
therefore, admirably adapted to raise the general level of devo- 
tion, and to secure proper appreciation for spiritual teachings 
too little known and too little extolled during the last few cen- 
turies of our history. 


10.—In Father Schneider’s treatise on the spiritual life * 
there is much that is stimulating and suggestive. There is an 
earnest tone about the book that will rouse a serious reader out 
of lethargy and laziness. There is an easy method running 
through it also which aids the memory to retain the important 
things. And, finally, there is an absolute adhesion to Ignatian 
ideas, which of course makes for temperateness, safeness, and 
steadiness. But with one or two features we must declare our 
lack of sympathy. Examination of conscience is an indispensa- 
ble exercise in a devout life, as everybody acknowledges, and 
to insist upon a careful performance of such an exercise is quite 

* Helps to a Spiritual Life. For Religious and for all Persons in the World who desire to 


Serve God Fervently. From the German of Rev. Joseph Schneider, S.J. With additions by 
Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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within the province of a treatise like the one before us. But 
when the thing goes to the extent of providing one’s self with 
a diagram so constructed as to leave less space for the sum 
total of Friday’s examen than for Monday’s, inasmuch as we 
ought to have less faults to record as the week wears on, this 
in our judgment is a manifestation of that common spiritual 
disease of paying more attention to conscience-microscopy than 
to affective and effective love of God, and is a method of proce- 
dure most cunningly apt for the production and perpetuation 
of scruples. Indeed, in this entire book there is too much of 
the temper of a taskmaster in speaking of God, and too much 
of the temper of a timid slave in speaking of the soul. ‘“ Have 
I not done this wrong thing?” and ‘“‘Why did I not do better 
this other good thing?” are expressions that outnumber twenty 
to one aspirations after righteousness and union with God. 

Furthermore, the treatment of prayer is seriously defective. 
Obviously this is the most important of all the subjects con- 
sidered in a spiritual book, and failure here. is vital failure. 
Why does the book in discoursing upon mental prayer take no 
account of that prayer which is beyond and greater than medi- 
tation, which is the old monastic prayer, practised by genera- 
tions of saints and formulated in scores of books before any set 
and rigid exercises were ever known? We esteem it nothing 
short of a disaster that the grand old Benedictine and Carme- 
lite conception of prayer has been almost entirely superseded 
by an essentially lower type, and that to-day it is held by many, 
who do not shrink from spiritual direction, to be fanatical or 
presumptuous to read St. Teresa, Dom Hilton, Father Baker, 
or even St. Francis de Sales’ treatise on the love of God. A * 
spiritual book which takes no account whatever of the prayer 
of contemplation in any of its various forms, which does not 
lead a soul higher than the condition of dependence upon a set 
formulz, is an essentially deficient production upon which the 
old monastic masters of the soul would look with disapproval. 
Back to these masters, is our exhortation to the devout. Back 
to the Carthusian, Cistercian, Carmelite, and Benedictine schools! 
There the freedom of the Holy Spirit is a leading principle of 
direction, and a life of contemplative union with the Most High 
is the simple purpose of every precept. 


s 


11.—Dean Kelly has given us a good strong book on the 
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mystery of the Holy Eucharist.* It is a doctrinal and contro- 
versial work which considers the Scriptural and the historical 
proofs of the Real Presence both as Sacrament and as Sacrifice. 
It is simple and direct in style, accurate in exposition, and 
fairly abundant in argumentative resources. It ought to accom- 
plish great good. We regret that the very important point of 
Christ’s sacramental bodily Presence being not in a natural but 
in a spiritual and glorified manner, was not developed at a little 
greater length. 


12.—Catholic philosophy has not done justice to itself in the 
matter of its own history. In fact, it might be said the Neo- 
Scholastics have left the entire history of philosophy to writers 
of other schools. Stéckle is the only brilliant exception to 
this general statement. And perhaps Dr. Turner will be 
another. His present workt does not pretend to be a piece of 
research, but merely a compilation which will give to Scholas- 
ticism a fair treatment and its due share in the history of 
philosophy. Dr. Turner may without fear challenge compari- 
son of his work with those of similar extent, written by authors 
of repute, such as Weber, Rogers, etc. The first part of his 
work is devoted to Ancient Philosophy, in which is included 
a short sketch of Oriental Philosophy. The second part deals 
with the Philosophy of the Christian Era—Patristic and Scho- 
lastic Philosophy. About one-third of the entire work is de- 
voted to this part. The History of Scholastic Philosophy is 
the chief feature of this work and gives it a vatson d’étre, for 
it is the first time that the task has been systematically under- 
taken by an English author in sympathy with scholasticism. 
The third part is devoted to the History of Modern Philosophy. 
The valuable features of this part are the prominence given to 
American Philosophy and the account of the Neo-Scholastic 
movement. 

The author: is to be congratulated on the score that his 
“‘suggestions for criticism” are offered under the title “‘ His- 
torical Position.” This choice of terminology is not a mere 
cloak for one-sided disquisitions on the “errors of the age,” 
but is indicative of the unbiased attitude which is general 
throughout the entire work. 

Perhaps the enumeration of the Blessed Henry Suso and 


* The Veiled Majesty; or, Jesus in the Eucharist. By the Very Rev. W. J. Kelly. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t History of Philosophy. By William Turner, S.T.D. Boston and London: Ginn & Co. 
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Dr. John Tauler among the heterodox mystics is not based 
upon a careful study of their writings. Any suspicious phrases 
in Tauler’s writings should be examined in the light of those 
passages which are to be found in his sermons, criticising most 
severely the quietism and false ideas of poverty so common in 
his day. It was not the mysticism of Tauler which was at 
fault, but his too tender heart, which made him overstep the 
bounds of canon law. 

But in spite of minor criticisms which might be made, Dr. 
Turner has presented to the public an able work which will 
meet with appreciation both within and outside of the church. 


138.—Father Rickaby has given us a little book* of strong, 
sturdy talks to boys. The range of topics is very wide: Sin, 
Character, Reading, Faith and Reason, Self-Respect, the Con- 
version of England, a defence of St. Aloysius from the charge 
of being a milksop, and a number of others, all timely and 
practical, many that are thoroughly well done, and some that 
are excellent. The book will help every boy that reads it, 
and every pastor or parent that looks into it will get new 
ideas as to that distracting problem—how to lead, guide, and 
sanctify our lads. Here is a sentence or two taken from the 
chapter on the conversion of England, which displays the rare 
good sense characteristic of Father Rickaby: “The only zeal 
that will tell in England is a conciliatory zeal like that which 
St. Francis of Sales showed; he must be our model. Though 
a man will not go the whole ten miles with us to the foot of 
Peter’s chair, we should walk amicably two miles with him, or 
seven miles, in fact as far as he will go; and where we part, 
our parting must be resolute, but regretful and friendly, not 
without hope of rejoining company again.” 


14.—Among the most interesting volumes that have come 
to us during the present year is Fazth Found in London.t 
Dedicated to Cardinal Manning’s memory and full of his words 
and his spirit, it is the innocent vehicle of many a suggestion 
which if dressed out as a thesis would dreadfully alarm the 


"Ye are Christ's: Eighty-Four Considerations for Boys. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 

t Faith Found in London: A Record of Visits to Catholic Churches and Charities. Being 
a Relation of the Strange Adventures of Count Marco Caradovi, who came hither for the 
Coronation of Edward VII., and who in our Babylon discovered his own Spiritual Crown. 
Together with some very Candid Conversations, wherein are set down Certain Strait Sayings 
of the Eminent Servant of God, Cardinal Manning. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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upholders of the old order which passeth. Still, the good 
conservatives likewise have their sentiments voiced in this vol- 
ume, they being represented by the interesting Lord Oldways, 
who boasts proudly, “I am not ashamed of my opinions, 
which were those of my Fathers before the Flood.” 

The story is about a young Italian—Catholic by birth and 
name and tradition, rather than by thought, love, and inten- 
tion—who visits London expecting to find a nation grown 
great by the burying of superstitions and the suppressing of 
religious enthusiasm. But fate gives him as host an ardent 
and intelligent Catholic who decides to introduce him to the 
London of Cardinal Manning, takes him to all the great Catho- 
lic temples of worship and charitable institutions, and makes 
him acquainted with various persons, clerical and lay, who 
unite religious fervor with that new and peculiar view of the 
universe which has come to be recognized as a sort of char- 
acteristic of English-speaking people and Catholics. 

The book is full of exquisite. things and conveys many a 
lesson to the attentive reader. Lady Coningsby, a Catholic lay- 
woman after a type dear to the cardinal’s heart, says and does 
many things which go to show the foreigner a vigor and 
reality and sameness in religion which he had never dreamed 
of before. And at dinner she recites a little poem which it is 
almost worth buying the book in order to read. 

Whoever the writer may be, he should feel it a strict duty 
to give us more books of the same sort. His ideals are in- 
spiring; his wit delicious. He gives a picture of Cardinal 
Manning’s ideal London which would arouse the most dis- 
pirited to hope and enthusiasm. He quotes largely from Car- 
dinal Manning, with a warning whenever he uses the Cardinal’s 
ipsissima verba—a not unnecessary measure, since among the 
quotations we find such sentences as these: . 

“The strengh of the Holy See is to be unarmed” (p. 66). 

“Where is the good of preaching to the people on the 
Immaculate Conception—to people who do not believe in the 
Incarnation ? Or on the church to people who do not believe 
in Christianity ? Surely a procession through the streets would 
do better to sing or to say the Litany of the Holy Name than 
the Litany of Loretto. So, again, to sing English hymns 
through the streets rather than to say the Rosary. Hymns are 
intelligible to all. The Rosary is to non-Catholics not only 
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unintelligible, but by its perpetual repetitions a stumbling- 
block” (p. 58). 

“Do they (the pious persons) know that the Jews are tak- 
ing better care of their working girls in the East End than we 
are? What are our people doing? Oh, I forgot: they have 
no time; they are examining their consciences; or the fine 
ladies among them are praying (with dear Mrs. Craven) for 
success in finding a really satisfactory maid.” 

“T believe the hearing and direction of nuns is one of the 
surest means to illuminate and to sanctify the priests of the 
diocese.” 

“My flock never let me forget they are my sheep.” 

“T have long thought with fear that the visible church is 
now as Jerusalem was in the time of Isaias, and when Titus 
was round the walls. The Divine Spirit reigns over the ‘“ Ec- 
clesia docens et regens,’ but the human spirit reigns over 
Christian society. If this were not so, London could never 
be as it is at this day. And how to deal with it? Certainly 
not with the pieties of our Upper Ten Thousand, nor with the 
devotion of the Faubourg St. Germain” (p. 109). 

“All the great works of charity have had their beginning 
out of the church. For instance, the abolition of the slave 
trade and of slavery, and the persevering protests of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. Not a Catholic name, so far as I know, 
shared in this. The whole Temperance Movement—it was a 
Quaker that made Father Mathew a total abstainer. The Act 
of Parliament to protect animals from cruelty was carried by a 
non-Catholic Irishman. The, Anti-vivisection Act also. Both 
are derided, to my knowledge, among Catholics. The acts to 
protect children from cruelty were the work of Dissenters. On 
these societies there is hardly a Catholic name. On the last, 
mine was for long the only one. So, again, the uprising against 
the horrible depravity which destroys young girls—multitudes 
of ours—was literally denounced by Catholics—not one came 
forward. If it was ill done, why did nobody try to mend it? 
I might go on. There are endless works for the protection of 
shop assistants, overworked railway and train men, women and 
children ground down by sweaters, and driven by starvation 
wage upon the streets. Not one of the works in their behalf 
was started by us, hardly a Catholic name is to be found in 
their reports. Surely we are in the Sacristy” (p. 133). 


. 
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15.—While reading the first few chapters of Castle Omeragh,* 
a love story of Cromwellian days in Ireland, one is apt to feel 
a bit impatient with the labored and unrelieved gloom of the 
opening scenes. That feeling passes rapidly, however, and 
completely, once the author settles down to the telling of his 
story. In it we follow the fortunes of a bashful young man 
who, in spite of many broad hints, cannot get it into his head 
that the girl he loves is bubbling over with readiness to give 
him her hand and heart. Were we to meet such a man in real 
life, it surely would be hard to refrain from putting a pin into 
him to wake him up. The author makes a free use of the 
preternatural, especially in the shape of a glass pyramid—a 
Moorish invention—within which distant scenes are mysteriously 
pictured at dead of night. While not inclined to find fault with 
the author for employing such devices in order to make his 
story interesting, we think it would have been better had he 
guarded against making Father Mahony a believer in the 
efficacy of such an instrument. The endurance of trials for 
Jesus Christ very speedily sharpens a man’s spiritual vision and 
makes him proof against superstition. All in all the book makes 
pleasant reading. 


16 —Under the somewhat repelling title of Dainty Devils 
there are offered to us many wholesome reflectionst on some 
of the grave evils which are commonly believed to be rather 
prevalent among the socially prominent. The character whom 
we know best after reading the book, the one whose musings, 
studies, and judgments about the men, and more especially the 
women, she meets, are clearly and fully set before us, is the 
daughter of a self-exiled German nobleman—a man who is truly 
noble in his purity and strength of character. His only daughter, 
trained by him to love and practise righteousness, meets and 
marries in her New England village home a man of sterling 
traits, wealthy and prominent. After her short, delightful 
journey to Europe there begins for her a season of trial and 
storm. There is no need of giving here more than a bare hint 
of the perplexing experiences through which she went in the 
first year of social life. Forward, prying servants, women 
acquaintances who smoked, drank, gambled, neglected home 
life, and decoyed beardless youths into dishonesty and worse 


* Castle Omeragh. By J. Frankfort Moore. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
t Dainty Devils. New York: Wm. H. Young & Co. 
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vices—all had a hand in trying her patience and burdening her 
heart. The picture, these outlines of which are sad and wretched, 
is softened by the presence of other characters, both men and 
women, who are quite as virtuous as the others are vicious. 
All in all, the book doubtless gives a fairly accurate insight 
into the life of the class with which it deals. Its greatest 
merit is not in its rousing of interest, nor in its giving pleasure, 
but in its being both instructive and wholesome. 


17.—This book* of discourses on the priesthood is in 
reality taken up with many other topics besides the one indi- 
cated on its title-page. It would be well if some one had re- 
vised the English and improved the rhetoric before publica- 
tion. The dark hue of pessimism that covers the book as 
with a death-shroud will not, we trust, permanently prevent 
Father Madden from seeing occasional glimpses of the sun of 
hope. The editor, Father Girardey, has added certain obser- 
vations on the ecclesiastical vocation and on the celibacy of 
the priesthood. 


18.—One of the romances and one of the tragedies of his- 
tory is the career of the last Stuart pretender to the throne of 
England. ‘Prince Charlie,” as they who loved him and en- 
listed themselves in his futile cause called him, offers in his 
character so much to admire and so much to detest, in his ad- 
ventures so much that is fascinating and in his end so much 
that is mournful, that few historical personages engage our 
sentiments so widely and variously, and perhaps none at all 
stand before the imagination more vivid and picturesque. An- 
drew Lang has just told us the story+ of this strange child 
of: misfortune. The world knows the tale, but it never grows 
old, and we are glad that a pen like Lang’s has dealt with it. 
The Prince’s hunted existence in Scotland after the disaster of 
Culloden is very fully described, and his later life on the Con- 
tinent is minutely set before us. The style of the book is 
hardly Lang’s best, being a little too annalistic and matter-of- 
fact to suit the romantic subject; still it is good and eminently 
readable. How Stevenson would have made the narrative 
glow! Mr. Lang dismisses as unworthy of consideration the 


* Discourses on Priesthood; with Panegyric of St. Patrick. By W.J. Madden. Edited, 
with additions, by Rev. Ferreol Girardey, C.SS.R. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

t Prince Charles Edward Stuart. By Andrew Lang. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. : 
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story that Prince Charles left any legitimate issue, and treats 
as utterly baseless the claims put forward for a supposed 
Stuart heir in the middle of the last century. 


19.—A very beautiful book* comes to us from Longmans 
on the extant busts and statues of Julius Cesar. The author, 
Mr. Scott, has visited nearly all the great museums of Europe 
and America in search of material, and has probably acquired 
more data for his monograph than have ever before been pub- 
lished on this subject. Antiquarians, art-students, and histori- 
ans will find in the book a great deal to interest them. We 
regret to say that the English is in critical need of revision. 
Sentences like the following take from the value of the 
work decidedly: “A man who made so great a mark upon 
ages far remote that the recorded facts of his career still rever- 
berate through the halls of knowledge, and take on greater 
sound and significance the more they are known, is the man 
we may be sure is worth studying.” And another specimen: 
“The constant misconception of him which his rivals and beaten 
enemies, the Senate party in Rome, infused into Roman litera- 
ture, reverberate through the sonorous speeches or the light 
innuendo of the Shaksperian dvamatis persone.” 


-~ 
ee 





THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPADIA.fT 


The ninth volume of the /uternational comprises titles from the 
word Hall to the title Infant Phenomenon. There will be 
probably as many volumes more. As the volumes have come 
to our table, as far as is possible we have looked them through, 
and we marvel at the extent of this monumental work. It 
treats of a wonderful variety of topics, and treats them all in- 
telligently and most of them comprehensively. An _ encyclo- 
pzdia writer needs the faculty of condensation in a marked 
degree. Where it is not the policy of the management to 
assign topics to noted experts or specialists, the writer must 
consult other books of reference, assimilate all the knowledge 
on the topic in question, and present his statement. The /n- 
ternational does this in as concise and yet as satisfactory man- 


* Portraitures of Julius Cesar. By Frank J. Scott. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
+t The New International Encyclopedia, Editors, Daniel Coit Gilman, LL.D., President 
of Johns Hopkins 1876-1901, President of Carnegie Institution; Harry Thurston Peck, 
Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University; Frank Moore Colby, M.A., late Pro- 
fessor of Economics in the New York University. Vol. ix. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
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ner as it seems to be possible, and finally concludes each well- 
chiselled article with an extensive bibliography. As an exam- 
ple of the clearness, conciseness, and comprehensiveness of the 
work done is, among many others, the article on ‘‘ Heresy.” 
In about a thousand words there is given a remarkably well- 
balanced historical and theological statement of what is com- 
prised within the meaning of the word heresy, with a dozen 
or more cross references and a bibliography of seven works of 
standing. 

In the next article, on “ Heretic,” however, we do not 
relish the placing of Savonarola in the list of heretics. Sav- 
onarola was granted permission by the Pope to say Mass on 
the day of his execution, and he never asked to be released 
from censures, for he never considered he was under censure. 
He said of himself in his statement: “I have never been dis- 
obedient to the Roman Church, nor to the Pope, nor to any 
of my superiors up to the present hour,” and St. Philip Neri, 
who lived amidst the traditions of Rome, had a devotion 
amounting almost to a veneration for him. All this is incon- 
sistent with the fact of his being really a heretic. 

In this volume also are found such up-to-date titles as 
Hecker (though an inaccuracy of date has crept in; Father 
Hecker was received into the church in 1844 and ordained 
jive years later), Hefele, Heiss, Hellmuth (1820-1901), Henty 
(1832-1902), Herreshoff (1848 ), Hewit (1820-1897), and 
others equally modern. These biographies of noted contem- 
poraries make the Encyclopedia valuable as a work of bio- 
graphical reference. We note also that articles pertaining to 
medical science get a very adequate treatment, nor are any of 
the other sciences overlooked. There is an extensive article 
on Home Rule, of 2,000 words; a good one on -Homestead 
Laws; on Homceopathy; on the Horse, with illustrations; on 
Humidity, with accurate tables and good maps; on Huxley, 
with a portrait by Legros; on Ignatius Loyola, with a full- 
page picture after a painting by Rubens. These designations 
may give one some idea of the comprehensiveness as well as 
the accuracy of the Jnternational. The article on Indulgences 
is of special note. The /uzternational has not followed the tra- 
ditional statements of worn-out books of reference, but has 
gone to original sources, and as a consequence presents not 
garbled and inaccurate statements, but the truth. 


. 
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The Tablet (2 May): Correspondence on the practice of the 
“Nine Fridays” continued. Father Thurston, S.J., con- 
firms Fr. McNabb’s statement as to the very late 
development of this practice among the faithful at large, 
and shows that it is not identified with the organization 
of the Apostleship of Prayer. He takes exception, how- 
ever, to the epithet ‘scandalous ” as used by Fr. McNabb, 
and promises an article on the whole matter in the June 
number of Zhe Month. C. C. Fernensis fears that the 
printing and circulating of the “‘ Twelfth Promise” with- 
out any explanation is likely to lead to grave abuse of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

(9 May): Concerning the genuineness of the ‘“ Twelfth 
Promise”’ Fr. McNabb, O.P., says that Beatification or 
Canonization would not necessarily guarantee the truth of 
every statement of a saint or blessed. He also gives an 
instance where the “ Twelfth Promise” is entirely omitted. 
Evangelist testifies that ‘on his own experience and 
that of many others an incalculable amount of good ”’ is 
being done by the practice of the “Nine Fridays.” S. 
T. D. writes that Theology can say nothing either for 
or against the truth of the ‘“ Twelfth Promise,” which he 
says is the only point at issue. 

(16 May): Fr. Thurston, S.J., shows that the ‘ Twelfth 
Promise” was undoubtedly submitted to the Congrega- 
tion of Rites. He says that while reflective and educated 
Catholics would recognize the contingent character of 
the promise, yet he for one should be sorry to see the 
“Twelfth Promise” much insisted upon in an absolutely 
unqualified form. A Graduate of Edinburgh contributes 
an article in favor of vivisection, in which he says its 
value is practically that of modern medical and surgical 
science. 

(23 May): In an article entitled “A Cyprianic Riddle 
and its Solution” Rev. P. St. John, S.J., calls attention 
to some literary research work of Dom Chapman, prov- 
ing that the famous interpolation in St. Cyprian’s ‘ De 
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Unitate” was made by St. Cyprian himself. The writer 
quotes Dr. Harnack as accepting the fact as proven. 
The Roman Correspondent gives a synopsis of the con- 
stitutions and rules of the Biblical commission. 

(30 May): In a leader on “Creative Power” the editor 
reviews some points raised in the controversy over Lord 
Kelvin’s recent dictum that modern science proves the 
existence of Creative Power. : 

The Month (May): Fr. Thurston reviews Begley’s /s it Shake- 
spear? and criticises adversely many of the arguments 
advanced by that writer in favor of the claim for the 
Baconian authorship. Fr. Sydney F. Smith, continuing 
his articles on the dissolution of the Society of Jesus, 
treats of the execution of the brief of suppression and 
discusses some of the complicated questions to which it 

gave rise. 

The Church Quarterly Review (April): In an article on the 
structure and composition of the Synoptic Gospels the 
attempt is made to show that while there is no proof of 
any written sources behind our Gospel, yet it is possible 
to determine the different sources from which the 
materials were drawn. In the Gospel of St. Matthew, it 
is claimed, three distinct strata of material can be dis- 
tinguished, namely, ‘‘(a) The matter borrowed from St. 
Mark; (4) The matter common to St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, taken possibly from a Greek translation of a col- 
lection of Christ’s sayings composed in Aramaic by the 
Apostle Matthew; (c) The matter peculiar to the Gos- 
pel of St. Matthew.” 

Etudes (5 May): P. Bremond writes a most interesting analysis of 
Huysmann’s L’ Oddat, saying ‘‘ how unjust to weigh in the. 
traditional balance these pages so glowing with originality 
and possessed of a flavor which our masters the classics 
never dreamed of.’’ The reviewer makes a mild protest 
against some pages ‘‘a little hard on the Jesuits,” and 
asks: “Is he quite sure that the passion for devotion- 
alities comes from the Jesuits, and that they can be re- 
proached with a milk-and-sugar spirituality ?” 

(20 May): P. Boubee discusses the arguments for the 
Baconian authorship of Shakspere’s plays. PP. Brucker 
congratulates Mgr. Turinaz on his letter against the pro- 


. 
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posed reorganization of ecclesiastical studies in the 
seminary of Le Rochelle, drawing attention to the fact 
that Mgr. Turinaz has reiterated his warning against 
“the abuse made by many innovators of certain unsure 
passages in the Essay on Development written by New- 
man before his conversion.” 

Science Catholique (May): Writing on the historical method in 

the study of Scripture, P. Fontaine rejects the plea for 
new departure from customary methods made by P. 
Lemounyer in the Revue du Clergé Frangais. Dr. 
Surbled writes to prove that the therapeutic value of 
hypnotism is much less than some have imagined. 
du Monde Invisible (March): Dr. Ignotus presents a 
detailed report of the happenings in a haunted house. 
Abbé T. relates ‘‘a case of complicated diabolical pos- 
session in Auvergne,” declaring that he is quite ready to 
accept a better explanation of the facts if it can be found. 
(April): Dom Marechaux assails the positions assumed 
by Dr. Felix Regnault, who, resuming his course at the 
School of Psychology, has published in the Revue de 
l’ Hypnotisme a series of articles which explain the Gospel 
miracles as hypnotic phenomena. F. de Loubens dis- 
cusses the bearing on prophecy of certain attempts to ex- 
plain presentiments and premonitions as due to a magnetic 
influence. 
(May): Publishes the report of Dr. Berillon (medical 
inspector of public lunatic asylums and editor of the 
Revue de lHypnotisme) on the pedagogical uses of 
hypnotism, which declares that the hypno-pedagogical 
method must now be considered as truly scientific. 

L’ Ame Frangaise (May): The opening number of a new maga- 
zine, published in the French language, by a Boston firm; 
it aims at making Americans acquainted with a France 
and a French soul that until now have been hidden under 
deceptive appearances. Among other contributions it 
contains a reprint of the French translation of My New 
Curate. 

Echo Religieux de Belgique (April): Discussing the social ideas 
of Paul Bourget, M. de Froidmont gives as the synthesiz- 
ing idea of his work these words, written in 1889 at the 
commencement of the first critical volume: ‘‘ For my part, 
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long investigation of the moral maladies of present-day 
France has forced me to recognize in my own turn the 
truth proclaimed by masters of an authority far beyond 
mine, to understand, like Balzac, Le Play, and Taine, 
that for individuals as for society, Christianity is at this 
hour the sole and necessary condition of cure.” 
Apologetique (May): In this new magazine (the successor 
to Echo Religteux) P. Halflants reviews L’Ob/at—Huys- 
mann’s sequel to Ex Route—and says that this story of Dur- 
tal’s sojourn at Val-des-Saints is a bold apology for the 
religious, artistic, and scientific influence of the Benedic- 
tines; fortunately Durtal’s “temptations” are no longer 
obtruded offensively on the reader; he seems firm in 
well-doing. 

Démocratie Chrétienne (April): Abbé Charles Calippe closes, in 
this number, his series of very interesting letters. The 
abbé believes that, as far as the workingmen in France 
are concerned, he has a solution for the social question ; 
the plan which he advocates, and which he has actually 
tried, is for the priest to go into the factory and to work 
there together with the men; he says that many become 
socialists because they do not understand the true atti- 
tude of the church toward the workingman. Holzheim 
gives an account of the work being done by the Catholic 
social party to spread the Volksverein throughout Ger- 
many and Poland. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Feb.): Apropos of the 
recent publication of a series of apologetic conferences, 
by the Abbé Charles Denis, the Abbé Martin com- 
mences an historical examination of the methods em- 
ployed by Christian apologists since the days of St. 
Justin, Martyr. Mgr. Blumpignon contributes a very 
interesting article on the ‘‘Genius and Madness of John 
Jacques Rousseau,” making an effectual, though not for- 
mal, apology for the vagaries of that famous unfortu- 
nate, on the ground of his actual insanity. Fr. Hogan’s 
Clerical Studies, translated into French, receives an en- 
thusiastic synopsis and critique at the hands of the 
Abbé Mano. 

(March): M. G. Roger Charbonnel presents a group of 
striking apothegms from a posthumous work of Victor 


. 
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Hugo—Postscriptum de ma Vie. The editor prints a 
correspondence between himself and the Abbé Dabry 
on the question of the actual condition of the clergy in 
France in regard to its present political and religious 
condition. 
(April): The Abbé Mano having, in the February num- 
ber, expressed the gist of the thoughts of Fr. Hogan’s 
Etudes du Clergé, continues the subject by contributing 
a paper on the “‘ Formation of Priests at the Seminary.” 
The Abbé Martin continues his outline of the history 
oi Christian apologetic, aiming to make clear, more by 
implicit suggestion than by explicit comparison, the 
similarity between the earliest and the latest objections 
to the faith, and—likewise implicitly—counselling a re- 
vival of the early methods of Justin, Origen, Tatian, 
et al. The editor expressly invites the readers of the 
Annales to exchange opinions on the best manner of 
dealing with the problems suggested to the intelligent 
laity by the demands of dogma. The controversy is 
opened with a vigorous address of M. G. Dusart to all 
who are interested in the problem proposed. 

du Monde Catholique (15 May): Canon Beaurredon dis- 
cusses the legitimacy of biblical criticism, evidently aim- 
ing at an elementary and popular description of what 
criticism of the Bible is and should be. 


Le Correspondant (10 May): In an admirably clear and inter- 


esting article, ‘‘La Faillite de la Gréve Générale,” M. 
Fernand Engerrand describes the complex causes and the 
far-reaching social and political results of strikes local, 
national, and international. M. Pierre de la Gorge in 
his graphic sketch of the days immediately preceding 
the Franco-Prussian war, paints to the life the attitude 
of sovereigns and statesmen on both sides of-the Rhine. 
M. Dumand makes an. eloquent appeal for the publica- 
tion of the first real history of Joan of Arc, still lying 
in manuscript in the National Library. There are several 
other valuable articles; but, in the face of the present 
crisis, it is particularly good to read of the splendid or- 
ganization and chivalrous devotion of the Associations 
de Jeunes Catholiques. 

(25 May): M. le Vicomte de Meaux contributes an 
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article on the “ Fall of the Broglie Ministry in 1874,” 
calling attention to a striking passage in the “‘ Strenuous 
Life” where President Roosevelt explains the greater 
success of republican government in America than in 
France. Some “ Letters and Fragments” of Mgr. Dar- 
boy, hitherto unpublished, are calculated not only to 
throw additional light on the personal character of the 
great archbishop, but also to serve as a timely warning 
to all true lovers of France. Continuing his study of 
the war of 1870, M. Lamy gives a detailed account of 
the heroic defence of Strasbourg, and compares the 
methods of the first Napoleon with those of the Prussian 
generals. Among the other interesting articles is one on 
Victor Hugo and his literary friendships, by M. F. 
Loliée. 

La Quinzaine (16 May): In “ Sainte-Beuve et Michiels,” con- 
tinued by M. Michaut, there is more than one useful 
maxim, not only for critics in general, but for all those 
who prize the possession of the divine faculty of seeing 
“good in everything.” M. Emmanuel des Essarts, how- 
ever, seems to perceive super-excellence where it will 
hardly be allowed to reside by some who, like that gen- 
tleman, are ready to say with Bersot: ‘‘ Soyons modestes 
chacun pour nous, ne le soyons pas pour notre nation.” 
y Fe (June): P. Murillo discusses the canons of a new 
exegetical school which maintains that there are no purely 
scientific passages in the Bible so unmistakably formu- 
lated that their meaning is clear without the intervention 
of the church. After quoting from Lomely and Franze- 
lin, he concludes: ‘It is impossible to abandon or to 
modify the rule of interpretation traditional since St. 
Augustine, according to which, if the Scripture with suf- 
ficient clearness states anything pertaining to the profane 
sciences, these statements must be taken as definitive and 
not only in a provisional and hypothetical sense, so long 
as science does not demonstrate the contrary. 

Rassegna Nazionale (t May): A. Armauni gives an appreciative 
summary of the Vita Intensa of Teodoro Roosevelt, a 
man with whom individual energy is not an end in itself, 
nor a mere instrument of material progress, but a means 
of moral elevation. 
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The most alarming aspect of the Servian 

The Servian atrocities is the easy way in which pardon 

aipowky has been extended to the perpetrators and 
the complacent way in which they have been viewed by the 
press of the world. There must be something wrong with the 
moral sense of a nation when it can witness the deliberate 
murder of its king and queen and their court, even though 
they were by some considered as usurpers, and see a few hand- 
fuls of sand thrown over the blood that drenched the royal 
apartments, and then go about the ordinary routine of daily 
life as though a commendable deed had been done and not a 
national outrage perpetrated. 

In all reports there does not appear a single protest from 
the teachers of morality who represent eternal justice and who 
should stand for law and order. On the contrary, apparently 
well-founded reports inform us that after the regicide was 
committed the Skupshtina, or national assembly, met, adjourned 
to the cathedral, where a solemn Mass was sung, followed by 
a Te Deum. The Metropolitan addressing the throng, made 
up of civil and military officers in full uniform, congratulated 
the nation on the restoration of the Karageorgevitch dynasty. 
While deploring the necessity for recent events, he thanked 
the army for what it had done and praised its behavior. The 
officers audibly expressed their pleasure at these remarks from 
the prelate. There stands out in this story all the lineaments 
of the time-serving prelate of a National Church. It cannot 
well be otherwise. When a churchman is the creature of the 
state he must serve the state, even to the smothering of his 
principles and the blunting of his moral sensibilities. There is 
no more lamentable spectacle of the decadence that comes over 
a religious body when it is affiliated with the state than that 
which is presented by the Greek Metropolitan of Belgrade in 
his own cathedral condoning the horrid butchery of the reign- 
ing family of Servia. 

The Catholic University at Washington has 
The Scholastic Year just finished a most prosperous scholastic 
oh the Untiunatey. year. It is important that every Catholic 
in America, clerical and lay, should understand the share of 
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the Catholic University in the achievements and in the hopes 
of the Church in the United States. Learning is to dominate, 
ideas are to lead the race in all future history; and every 
worthy home of scholarship, every fit fostering-place of thought, 
is to have a greater share in fashioning the destinies of men 
than ever war and conquest had in ages past. The religion of 
the future, like everything else, must be sustained by learning. 
Zeal in these days must lead men to the study as well as to 
the pulpit. Catholicity, if it is to thrive, must possess the 
prestige of deep and varied culture. If it possesses it not, it 
will languish and decay. The University at Washington says 
that the church shall possess it. This noble school has for its 
very reason of existence the pursuit of all departments of 
science, new as well as old, in order that its graduates may 
themselves perceive and declare throughout their lives to others 
that Catholicity not only is not displaced by modern knowl- 
edge, but is supported by it, and is necessary to it. This is 
what the University is and aims at. No other of our higher 
schools is doing or can possibly do its work. We might dis- 
pense with any one or any ten of our academies and colleges, 
and we should still be equipped to meet the deficiency. 
But take away the University, and instantly our hope of 
marching abreast with the highest scholarship of the age is 
vitally weakened if not quite destroyed—for we could not re- 
place the splendid institution which years of toil and enthusi- 
asm, of self-sacrifice and single-minded purpose, of trial and 
misunderstanding, have erected for the glory of God and the 
good of men. 

There is every reason to hope that the University will ful- 
fil its mission. Its brilliant rector, lately appointed by Leo 
XIII., was greeted on the first Commencement-day of his 
régime by the largest graduating class in the history of the 
institution. He was welcomed by a united, zealous, and dis- 
tinguished faculty; by Paulists, Marists, members of the Holy 
Cross Congregation, Sulpicians, Franciscans, and Dominicans, 
all of whom have established houses of study at the Univer- 
sity, in order to give the great venture their sympathy and 
support, and in order to procure for their young subjects 
its advanced courses, its honors and its degrees. The laity 
too was there, for the University brings priest, religious, 
and layman together within its lecture-halls in the most friend- 


. 
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ly, fraternal, and helpful association. Unquestionably this in- 
stitution is the best possession of the church in America. God 
speed it! is our prayer; and that the Catholics of this country 
shall not let‘it fail for lack of generous means, is our devout- 
est hope. 

“Think strongly enough and you will be 
forced by science to the belief in God’— 
these are the bold and emphatic words of 
the greatest of living scientists, Lord Kelvin. They will hap- 
pily go a long ways towards disabusing many minds of the 
impression that science is opposed to religion. The noted 
physicist makes it a positive ally instead of an enemy, and his 
words will do much to hush the cries of the ignorant atheists 
and sophomoric sciolists. 

The quotation marks something of a change for Lord Kel- 
vin himself. Many years ago he suggested, as a theory, that 
the first living matter had been brought to this earth by some 
comet coming from another world. Of course this only put 
the problem back a little further and made no step towards its 
solution. Now as the result of some thought, he asserts, will 
come necessarily the recognition of God’s existence. 

After all, have we not allowed science too much power and 
accredited it with too great authority? It deals with the 
material. The spiritual and the metaphysical are entirely be- 
yond its range. As Professor Huxley wrote: “Science starts 
with matter and with force; back of these it does not go, 
more than these it does not require. To account for them is 
unscientific, for the simple reason that no such accounting can 
be verified.” 

In fact, science must postulate fundamental truths before it 
can make the least progress. And therefore it should acknowl- 
edge its dependence, at least not make itself the judge and 
arbiter of all the great questions that trouble the soul of man. 

To quote Professor Huxley again, it must take for granted 
“the objective existence of a material world, the universality 
of the law of causation,” the so-called “laws of nature, by 
which the relation of phenomena is truly defined, is true for 
all time.”” Hence there is the widest and most important field 
for man which scientists as scientists cannot touch. Every 
theory that science, so called, has put forth to explain life 
without a Creator, including the latest—Haeckel’s carbon the- 


Science and 
Religion. 
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ory—has but proved its utter inability and unfitness to treat 
the problem. We must remember, however, that the Haeckel 
theory has not been received by the scientific world. 

But as every mind is more or less philosophical, and must 
seek out the ultimate causes of things, as it was made for a 
personal union with God, we are glad and thankful for the 
remarks of Lord Kelvin, and we append his exact words, taken 
from the WVineteenth Century, in which he speaks of the origin 
of life: 

“Just think of a number of atoms falling together of their 
own accord and making a crystal, a sprig of moss, a microbe, 
a living animal. Cicero’s expression ‘fortuitous concurrence of 
atoms’ is certainly not wholly inappropriate. for the growth of 
a crystal. But modern scientific men are in agreement with 
him in condemning it as utterly absurd in respect to the com- 
ing into existence, or the growth, or the continuation of the 
molecular combinations presented in the bodies of living things. 
Here scientific thought is compelled to accept the idea of 
created power. Forty years ago I asked Liebig, walking 
somewhere in the country, if he believed that the grass and 
flowers that we saw around us grew by mere chemical forces. 
He answered, ‘No; no more than I could believe that a book 
of botany describing them could grow by mere chemical forces.’ 
Every action of free will is a miracle to physical and chemical 
and mathematical science. 

“T admire the healthy, breezy atmosphere of free thought 
throughout Professor Henslow’s lecture. Do not be afraid of 
being free thinkers! If you think strongly enough you will 
be forced by science to the belief in God, which is the founda- 
tion of all religion. You will find science not antagonistic but 
helpful to religion.” 


The enforcement of the French Associations 


The Persecutions Law has 
’ 


: in many instances been attended 
in France, 


by scenes that in cruelty and pathos savor 

of the tales of the Revolution. It is more evident every day 

that the present ministry is really carrying on a persecution of 
Christians in as far as modern civilization will permit it. 

For example, M. Pelletan, the Minister of Marine, ordered 

that every chapel in the seaport towns where the workmen of 

the French navy were accustomed to attend Mass, be forcibly 


. 
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closed, and that young Catholic students in the naval colleges 
be not allowed to go into the towns on Sunday until] after one 
o’clock P. M. 

The government is extending its notorious work beyond 
France itself to the colonies, where her Catholic missionaries, 
her religious, have been her most valuable support, and have 
contributed more than anything else to her dominion abroad 
and her prosperity at home. The French Chamber has passed 
the following resolution: ‘‘The Chamber requests the Minister. 
of the Colonies to secularize all public establishments, and also to 
remove religious pictures and emblems from the institutions de- 
pendent upon them.” 

The minister sent that resolution to the governor-general of 
Indo-China with the following words: “I reckon upon you 
for the execution of this measure, to which I have pledged 
myself. You will therefore make arrangements for replacing 
the religious by lay persons as quickly as possible.” 

And now the government is to make active war on the re- 
ligious orders of women. The Socialists, who possess the 
greatest power in the ministerial majority in the French Chamber, 
have interviewed Premier Combes on the subject of the Asso- 
ciations Law with regard to congregations for women. The 
Socialists have ever been ready to help the premier in any of 
his anti-religious schemes, and perhaps have led him farther 
than he at first intended to go. In all there have been three 
hundred and ninety applications for authorization from these 
congregations. They are of four classes—teaching, nursing, 
contemplative, and mixed, 7. ¢., engaged in two or all of these 
works. About eighty of the three hundred and ninety are 
mainly educational, and the premier decides that they with their 
three hundred and fifty establishments must be banished. The 
hospitals of the congregations will be authorized; their schools, 
numbering nine thousand and eight hundred, will be closed. 

Thus does the war go on, and from the active opposition 
of Catholics and the increasing and bold manifestations of the 
Reds it looks very much as if revolution would be the end of 
it all. 

The Constitutions and Rules of the Biblical 
Commission have recently been published. 
They explain its purpose, the duties of the 
cardinal members and its consulters, and fix certain regulations 


The Biblical Com- 
mission. 
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concerning the periodical which is to be the official organ of 
the Commission. 

The Commission will. defend absolutely the integrity of 
Catholic faith in biblical. matters; ably and zealously further 
the progress of exegetical studies in line with all recent scien- 
tific research and discovery; judge controverted questions, when 
necessary, among Catholics, and give answers to Catholics 
throughout the world who may consult the inquisition. The 
Commission also is to do its best towards the establishment in 
Rome of a school for higher Biblical Studies. 

The cardinals are to meet twice a month to receive a re- 
port from the consulters, and have the right to send back such 
report for further study. The Recording Secretary of the 
Commission lays the report of the Cardinals before the Pope, 
and again in turn brings to them the Holy Father’s decision. 
The Cardinals will have full charge of the publication. 

The consulters who reside in Rome will also meet twice a 
month. The others will share in the work by answering ques- 
tions submitted to them. It is quite certain that the organ of 
the Commission will be the well-known Revue Bibligue, whose 
editor heretofore has been the scholarly Pére Legrange, O.P. 


The researches and conclusions of the cele- 

The Cyprian brated student, Dom Chapman, will neces- 

Question. 2 . 

sarily cause Anglicans to look in a somewhat 
different light upon him whom they have heretofore in a measure 
made their champion. All references to the primacy of St. Peter 
in early patristic writings have been stamped by them as forgeries, 
interpolations, etc. Particularly was this true of the clear, re- 
markable passages in the ‘‘De Unitate Ecclesie” of St. 
Cyprian. The late Dr. Benson attempted to show this in the 
Dictionary of Christian Biography, and in his thoughtful ‘“ Life 
of St. Cyprian,” and in these he expressed the general consensus 
of Anglican defence and opinion. 

We quote a few examples of these so-called interpolations, 
enclosed in parentheses: ‘‘Upon Peter (alone) he builds his 
Church” “. . . in order to make the unity manifest (He 
established one chair), tie but the beginning 
starts from unity (and the primacy is given to Peter),’’ whoso 
strives against the Church and resists (whoso abandons the 
Chair of Peter, upon whom the Church is founded), does he 


. 
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flatter himself he is in the Church? Dom Chapman argued 
that these were later additions of St. Cyprian himself; and 
with such success that Dr. Harnack, the greatest non-Catho- 
lic scholar of this early period, not only supports him, but 
supports him enthusiastically : 

“In my judgment the author (Dom Chapman) is right: the 
conclusion forces itself upon the critic verily as the most 
probable solution. One may not only say that it is unim- 
peachably certain, but one is justified in maintaining that it 
rests on the soundest proof.” 

“The interpolation” (Dr. Harnack logically speaks of them 
in the singular), he continues, “is the alteration or rather the 
rendering more definite, the line of thought expressed in chap- 
ter four of the treatise, which greater definiteness was made 
necessary by the influence of the Novatian controversy.” 

The criticism of Dr. Harnack should be weighty enough at 
least to lead those who have heretofore shielded themselves 
behind so-called “historical claims” to think again and think 
more seriously. 


The lack of logical principles in the Protest- 
Changes of Faith. ant creeds, dwelt upon so often as to be- 

come trite, is manifesting itself more em- 
phatically day by day. The movements of certain Ritualists in 
the denominations, particularly among the Anglicans, are not 
gathering yreat numbers to themselves—they are too shallow 
for that—but are causing the element of opposition to declare 
itself in no mistakable terms. The English.Church Discipline 
Bill is a distinct move towards the secularization of the Christian 
religion, a move away from ecclesiastical authority and teaching. 
The proposed change in the name of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States is opposed most strongly and 
most successfully by the lay members, though favored by ‘a 
number of the clergy. : 

It is known that no general convention can draw strict 
moral Christian rules regarding the sacrament of matrimony 
because of the many influential lay members who have taken 
advantage of the privilege of divorce and of remarriage. 

The Presbyterian Church in its late General Assembly turns 
an about-face concerning its teaching for centuries and declares, 
against its notorious doctrine of predestination, “that Christ 
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died for all men” and that “no man is condemned except for 
sin.” Dr. Van Dyke, the moderator, in his opening sermon 
made a strong exposition of the necessity of Christian dogma 
if the Christian faith is to live. And this in the face of a con- 
vention that was to make false teachers out of the founders of 
their faith and its interpreters, that was to give the lie to that 
sentence, rehearsed in children’s ears for centuries, “God having 
out of his mere good pleasure from all eternity elected some to 
everlasting life and others preordained to everlasting death.” 
Yet this church still claims to stand as the representative on 
earth of Jesus Christ, the Immortal Son of Truth. 

In like manner, the General Assembly of Scotland—where 

Presbyterianism has had its strongest hold—lately discussed the 
Confession of Faith. One of the presbyters had asked for an 
explanation of the sense which the Church ascribed to the 
subscription to the Confession. After much debate, it was 
voted by a vast majority that the Confession of Faith should 
be regarded as an infallible rule of faith and worship only in 
so far as it accorded with Holy Scripture, as interpreted 
through the Holy Spirit. 

The Scotsman, dealing with this most convenient teaching, 
“in which the spiritual provender of scores of generations of 
our forefathers” was denounced as “ mere hell-broth brewed in 
the dark ages,” continues, ‘‘the highest authority now assures 
us that the theology the Church has taught for centuries and 
excommunicated men for not accepting in all its integrity, is 
dishonoring to God and hateful to man. This right-about-face 
on the part of the Church of Scotland is enough to dumb- 
founder the poor man in the street. If they. are right, then it 
is not disestablishing that the Church needs, but abolition. It 
should be swept off the fair face of creation.” 

And many of the poor men of the street are thinking, very 
logically, even as the writer in the Scotsman. 





Cardinal Vaugban. 


THE death of his Eminence Herbert Cardinal Vaughan marks 
the passing of one who for many years occupied with dignity 
and with honor a most prominent and important position in 
the English Catholic Church. 

Cardinal Vaughan was born in April, 1832, and received his 
early education at Stonyhurst. His life as a priest was always 
one of active labor. During its first years he worked among 
the slums of London; later for some time among our own 
negroes in the South, until he was recalled; and it is known 
that he actually went about London with a basket on his arm 
begging bread for the students of Mill Hill when that institution 
was destitute of funds. In 1893 he founded the Social Union, 
out of which grew the Catholic settlements now established in 
various parts of London. He established several colleges for 
foreign and home missions, and the commercial college of St. 
Bede in Manchester. He worked energetically for the com- 
pletion of the new Westminster Cathedral, started by Cardinal 
Manning, and laid its first stone in June, 1895. 

He did not possess the intellectual acumen of either of his 
predecessors, but still he has left a number of noteworthy pub- 
lications in the form of pamphlets and letters concerning edu- 
cational, social, and religious questions. In 1898 he gave pub- 
lic expression to his desire for an Anglo-American Union. 

There was not a political, or social, or religious question 
in which he was not energetically active. His life, holy and 
pure, inspired by Catholic faith and sanctified by whole-souled 
charity, may be termed an unceasing service to his fellow-man, 
and we trust that as its reward he has received the blessing of 
eternal peace. 
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ORD KELVIN’S protest against scientific atheism is a sign that religion 
has recovered its lost ground among the educated classes in England. 
Thirty years ago Darwin, Huxley, Tyndall, and Herbert Spencer were the 
leaders of an intellectual revolt against religion, and their followers were pro- 
claiming war upon all creeds as mouldy relics of superstitious ages. A new 
millennium of free thought and agnosticism was heralded by these scientific 
leaders, who concealed with difficulty their contempt and pity for the childish 
beliefs of credulous humanity. The pendulum, having reached scientific 
atheism, has been swinging back in the arc of-intellectual movement toward 
religious belief more rapidly than good people slumbering peacefully in church 
pews under dull mechanical preaching are aware. An aggressive opponent 
of the Higher Critics, Sir Robert Anderson, after an extended cross-examina- 
tion of extremists like Professor Driver and moderate rationalists like Professor 
Cheyne, is moved to repeat Dr. Pusey’s words: ‘‘I know not whether the open 
blasphemy of the eighteenth century is more offensive than the cold-blooded, 
patronizing ways of the nineteenth.””. Whatever may be the trend of religious 
polemics at Oxford and Cambridge, the antagonism of scientific investigators to 
the traditional beliefs of humanity is not what it was when Professor Tyndall 
proposed a prayer-gauge and Professor Huxley took up the cudgels against 
Mr. Gladstone and attempted to discredit the creation story in Genesis. The 
foremost man in British science now dissents strongly when agnostic views of 
the origin of life are expressed. 

This protest was made at the close of a lecture on ‘‘ Present Day Rational- 
ism,” delivered by Professor Henslow. It was subsequently emphasized in a 
short letter to Ze Times. Professor Henslow had stated that modern science 
neither affirms nor denies creative power in the origin of life. Lord Kelvin 
replied that science positively affirms creative power and makes every one feel a 
miracle in himself. It was not in dead matter, he added, that men lived, moved, 
and had their being, but in a creative and directive power, which science com- 
pelled them to accept as an article of belief. Modern biologists were coming 
once more to a firm acceptance of something, and that was a vital principle. 
Agnostics they might be in science, but they only knew the Creator in his 
works and were absolutely forced by science to admit and to believe with absolute 
confidence in a directive power. Lord Kelvin made a rigorous application of 
the logical law of excluded middle, and contended that there must either be 
scientific belief in creative power or acceptance of the Ciceronian theory ofa 
fortuitous concourse ofatoms. Because biologists could not escape from the con- 
clusion that there was original creative power when they studied the physics 
and dynamics of living and dead matter, science was not antagonistic to re- 
ligion, but a help toit. ‘A million of millions of millions of years would 
not give them a beautiful world like ours.” 


. 
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Lord Kelvin had put this incisive inquiry: ‘‘Is there anything so absurd 
as to believe that a number of atoms by falling together of their own accord 
could make a crystal, a sprig of moss, a microbe, or a living animal?” On 
reflection he perceived that a crystal was an unfortunate illustration, since in 
structure it differed from the cellular formation of which plants and animals 
were made. He accordingly hastened to admit that a crystal might result 
from a fortuitous concourse of atoms, but contended anew that a similar ex- 
planation could not be offered for the origin, existence, and growth of plants 
and living beings, for which scientific thought was compelled to accept the 
idea of creative power. Lord Kelvin closed his brief but weighty confession 
of faith with this striking passage: ‘‘ Forty years ago I asked Liebig, walking 
somewhere in the country, if he believed that the grass and flawers which we 
saw around us grew by mere chemical force. He answered: ‘No; no more 
than I could believe that a book of botany describing them could grow by 
mere chemical forces.’ Every action of a human free will is a miracle to phy- 
sical and chemical and mathematical science.” This is emphatic testimony 
from the foremost man of science in England respecting the creative mind as 
the only possible source of life. It differs widely from the scientific atheism of 
Darwin, Tyndall, Huxley, and Spencer, which was accepted a quarter of a 
century ago as the highest wisdom of the educated world. 

Mr. Spencer, who was content with describing the mystery of life as ‘‘ the 
unknowable,” is now a silent figure looking out with dreamy eyes upon the 
sea at Brighton. Professor Darwin’s theories of natural selection and the 
survival of the fittest are accepted without reserve by religious teachers who 
look upon evolution in the natural world. as the parable of evolution in the 
spiritual world. Professor Tyndall’s Belfast address lies neglected on the top 
shelf of the modern library ; and Professor Huxley’s bout with Mr. Gladstone 
over the Mosaic cosmogony is forgotten, like his earlier plea for the substitu- 
tion of a pair of chimpanzees for Adam and Eve. The higher critics now 
excite the ire of orthodox controversialists as English apostates masquerading 
in the rags and tatters of German rationalists and converting the Christian 
gospels into romance pure and simple. The agnostics are now within the 
household of faith, editing encyclopzdias of Biblical lore, explaining away 
miracles, and reducing the Scriptures to merely human documents. The 
attack by scientific writers has been suspended. Atoms and ether, which 
once left no room for ghosts, now exclude the creation of a world by fortuitous 
combinations. The origin of life without the impulses and resources of a 
creative mind is now regarded by the Nestor of the British Association not as 
a profound mystery, but as an unscientific and impossible hypothesis. Mira- 
cles are not only in the Bible, but also in every plant with the vital principle 
of growth—in every human creature swayed by a free will. 

Lord Kelvin, who has summed up in a few lucid sentences the new atti- 
tude of science to religion, has been conspicuous for the wide range of his 
intellectual activities and for his practical ability as an inventor. He has been 
an all-round man of science; pre-eminent alike as a mathematician and an 
electrician; ministering to the requirements of submarine telegraphy, electric 
lighting, and the art of navigation; devoting an arduous lifetime to exhaustive 
study of the laws of electricity, heat, magnetism, and tidal action, and think- 
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ing deeply on the mysteries of the universe. Those who know him well de- 
scribe him as the most modest and unassuming among men, recording his own 
failures in mastering the secrets of electric and magnetic force, or of chemical 
affinity, or of the relations between ether, electricity and ponderable matter, 
yet forecasting with a glow of enthusiasm triumphs of science which he will 
not live to witness. He has faith in his craft requisite for removing mountains, 
for he believes that the world is on the verge of great discoveries, by which 
the hidden laws of matter and energy will be revealed; yet he has also the 
humility of a child, and bows in reverence before the creative mind of the 
physical universe with its continuous record of miracle-working in every leaf 
that grows, in every human being that wills. 

Dr. Arnold once said that whoever began by believing in morals must end 
with believing in God. The saying may be paraphrased from Lord. Kelvin’s 
testimony to the mystery of life so as to read: Whoso begins by admitting 
that the origin of life without creative power is scientifically impossible must 
inevitably end by becoming profoundly and reverently religious. When such 
testimony as this is supplied by the greatest scientific thinker in England, who 
has put behind him the agnosticism prevailing during the last generation, it 
does not matter whether higher critics are making up expurgated editions of 
the Gospels with everything which sceptics regard as suspicious carefully 
eliminated, or explaining away the Mosaic narrative as either an allegory or 
a fable, or dismissing Abraham as a ‘‘lunar hero” compatible with recent 
discoveries of archzology. Science with its positive declaration that creative 
power is the only possible explanation of the origin of life, and that every one 
may feel in himself the evidence of miracle reinforces religion with the highest 
intelligence of the times.—/. VV. F. in the New York Tribune. 

* * * 


The learned critic of books, Camillus, in the Catholic News has cleverly 
exposed the vulgarity and offensive sectarianism of a book found in a Public 
School Library, which is entitled Black Rock: a Tale of the Selkirks, by Ralph 
Connor, better known among his friends as the Rev. Charles W. Gordon. It 
seems that the school trustees at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., are much in love 
with this book, since a prominent taxpayer was refused a hearing when he 
appeared to protest against its admission to any-public library. Strange to 
relate, the chairman of the board declared the meeting adjourned while the 
taxpayer was presenting his argument. In the hope of curbing Such inso- 
lence in the future the manager of the Columbian Reading Union has secured 
the following account of the objectionable book under discussion : 

Black Rock is very much criticised by educators abroad as well as by the 
local taxpayers. It was introduced into the Grammar School as a text-book 
for reading. It is haltingly told in faulty English and simply cannot be classed 
as literature. Its introduction is based on the assumption that it is a good 
temperance sermon; but one chapter is devoted to a ball in a bar-room, and 
the chapter following to a bar-room brawl, the logical sequence of the ball. 
When we had finished reading we were quite overcome by the fumes of the 
whisky which had flowed. freely through two long chapters, and almost deaf- 
ened by the swearing, which to be sure was put down as ‘‘ blankety—blank— 
blanks,” but was further described as ‘‘a roll of curses possible to no one but 


. 
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a mountain stage-driver.” On finishing this harrowing account we had the 
idea somehow that Idaho Jack and Slavin the Saloon-Keeper were the only 
temperates present at the ball, and came out on top of the heap in the brawl 
ensuing. 

‘‘There’s going to be something of a time, so just keep your eyes 
skinned.” 

‘What are you going to do?” I asked. 

‘“‘Do? Just keep myself beautifully out of trouble,” he replied. 

‘“‘In a few moments the crowds came surging back, headed by Nixon, 
who was waving a whisky bottle and yelling like one possessed. Nixon was in 
his glory. It was his night. Every man was to get drunk at his expense. 
‘Hello!’ he called to Graeme. ‘Here you are! You’re a knocker, a 
double-handed front-door knocker. You polished off old whisky-soak! Here, 
old demijohn ’—pointing to Slavin. ‘And I’ll lay five to one we can lick any 
blankety-blank thieves in the crowd.’” 

Think of this being read by our seventh year children, when school edi- 
tions of Hawthorne, Irving, Goldsmith, and the rest may be purchased for a 
trifle. 

Here is an extract from the opening chapter, entitled Christmas Eve in a 
Lumber Camp: 

‘‘ Big Sandy McNaughton, a Canadian Highlander from Glengarry, rose 
up in wrath. . 

‘«« Bill Keefe,’ said he with deliberate emphasis ‘you ’ll just keep your 
dirty tongue off the minister; and as for your pay, it’s little he sees of it, or 
any one else, except Mike Slavin, when you’s too dry to wait for some one to 
treat you, or perhaps Father Ryan, when the fear of hell-fire is on you.’ 

‘<Tt was not simply that the Presbyterian blood carried with it reverence 
for the minister and contempt for Papists and Fenians, but he had a vivid 
remembrance of how, only a month ago, the minister had got him out of Mike 
Slavin’s saloon, and out of the clutches of Keefe and Slavin and their gang of 
blood-suckers.” 

This next is from a description of a fist-to-fist encounter given with 
details. 

‘*What’s up?” I cried. 

‘Mr. Connor,” said Sandy solemnly, ‘‘ it is a gentleman you are, though 
your name is against you, and I am a good Presbyterian, and I can give you 
the Commandments and Reasons annexed to them; but yon’s a Papist thief 
and I am justified in getting my money out of his soul.” 

Then ensues a game in which these gentlemen from Scotland and Ireland 
exchange muscular and verbal compliments; then ‘‘ Slavin met him with a 
straight left-hander and laid him flat.” 

‘*Hooray!” yelled Blaney, ‘‘Ireland for ever! Back, or by the Holy 
Moses I’ll kill the first man that interferes wid the game.” 

Later on, in a chapter entitled What Came to Slavin, we read of how 
Slavin’s baby falls ill, and we wander through a badly-spelled attempt at ren- 
dering the patois of his French-Canadian wife. 

‘* You must pray for him,” said Mrs. Mavor, the pretty widow who is 
worshipped by the bad men of the camp. 
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Then from Mrs. Slavin: ‘‘Ah! madam, every day, every day I pray la 
sainte Vierge et tous les saints for him.” 

Mrs. Mavor: ‘You must pray to your Father in heaven for him.” 

When later the baby is dying from an over-dose of medicine, prescribed 
by a drunken physician, ‘‘ A new terror seized the mother. My baby is not— 
what you call it?” going through the form of baptism; ‘‘an’ he will not come 
to la sainte Vierge,” she said, crossing herself.” 

The minister, Craig, volunteers to send some one for the priest, and then 
adds: ‘‘I wonder if they would not like me to baptize their little one? Father 
Goulet and I have exchanged offices before now. He is a good soul and has 
no nonsense about him. Send for me if you think there is need. J¢ will 
make no difference to the baby, but it will comfort the mother.” As the priest 
fails to arrive in time the minister is called upon. Mrs. Mavor asks him if he 
objects to using holy water. 

‘“‘ To me it is the same as any other,” he replied gravely. ‘‘ An’ will he 
make the good sign?” asked the mother timidly. And so the child was bap- 
tized by the Presbyterian minister with holy water and with the sign of the 
cross. 

The taxpayers of several denominations feel their rights are being set 
aside when the sacrament of baptism and the belief in infant baptism are 
heavily discounted if not openly denied. 

To speak with extreme moderation, it is injudicious to place in the hands 
of children of the public schools a text-book which from its very nature is 
objectionable to many from the religious, social, and literary stand-points, and 
which, considered in its most favorable light as a mining-camp love-story, is 
unsuitable and profitless to the boys and girls who are daily called upon to 
read aloud and then discuss its pugilistic or preaching pages. 
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Leo €111.’5 Message to the Twentieth Century: 


Che Sreatest misfortune is never to have known Jesus 
Christ. Christ is the fountain-head of all Sood. Mankind 
can no more be saved without bis power than it can be re- 
deemed without bis mercy. 

When Jesus Christ is absent buman reason fails, being be- 
reft of its chief protection and light: and the very end is 
lost sisht of for which, under God’s providence, human so- 
ciety bas been built up. 

Co reject Dosma is simply to deny Christianity. It is 
evident that they whose intellects reject the yoke of Christ 
are oObstinately striving against God. bavins shaken off 
God’s authority, they are by no means freer, for they will 
fall beneath some buman sway. 

God alone is life. All other beings partake of life, but 
are not life. Christ, from all eternity and by Bis very na- 
ture, is “the CLife,’’ just as Be is “the Cruth,’’ because Be 
is God of God. If any one abide not in Me, be shall be 
cast forth as a branch, and shall wither, and they shall 
Sather bim up and cast bim into the fire, and be burneib 
(Jobn xv. 6). 

Once remove all impediments and allow the spirit of 
Christ to revive and srow in a nation, and that nation sball 
be bealed. 

Che world has beard enoush of the so-called “‘rishts of 
man.’’ {Let it bear somethings of the rights of God. 

Che common welfare urgently demands a return to Bim 
from whom we should never have sone astray; to bim who 
is the Way, the Cruth, and the Life,—and this on the part 
not only of individuals but of society as a whole. 





My course I’ve run of ninety lengthening years. 
From Thee the gift. Crown them with endless bliss. 
O hearken to Thy Leo’s prayers and tears, 
Lest useless they should prove, O grant him this. 








